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FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Amonc the earliest monuments of social life are the fraternal 
societies ; they are primarily a social institution. While through 
out all the ages of their existence their professed objects and pur- 
poses have varied according to the age and people, the prime 


cause for their existence lay in the failure of existing society 
to meet the needs of the human soul. Under the head “ Char- 
acter of Applicants” one order states: ‘True manhood should 
be the test applied to all, whether black with the soot of the 
forge or clad in the elegance of a prosperous profession.” This 
agency is doing much to keep down class distinction; an appre- 
ciation of the common brotherhood of man is cultivated. 

The lodge of today is making for itself a larger and larger 
place in the lives of men. Some men find it the sole expres- 
sion of their social and intellectual life; with others it is less 
important; while still others regard it simply as an insurance 
organization, having no interest in it other than the payment of 
their dues and the receipt of its benefits. ‘It is considered,”’ 
however, “‘ by society men that a beneficiary society cannot long 
exist unless founded upon the principles of fraternity,” hence 
the fraternal and social features are made prominent. Parties 
and balls are given during the winter, and picnics during the 

*This article was prepared under the direction of the Ethical Subcommittee of 
the Committee of Fifty, and is published by permission of that body. 
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summer. The principal thoroughfares of the workingmen’s 
districts are gay all summer with the banners announcing 
the picnic of one or the other of these lodges. On Sunday, 
the great gala day for the foreign people, these excursions are 
numerous. 

In general, then, the following may be said to approach the 
truth: ‘By the establishment of a lodge . . . . in a community, 
the social element may be organized into a society, and through 
its ritualistic work the members may receive grand and richly 
illustrated lessons in the practice and doctrine of human life.” 

There are in Chicago fifty fraternal orders, having in all 
lodges. From a study of the “objects and purposes” of each 
of these, I select the following, covering every purpose men- 
tioned in any of them: ‘To educate the members socially, 
morally, and intellectually; to give all moral and material aid in 
its power to its members and those dependent upon them.” 
“The objects of this lodge shall be, and are, benevolent, social, 
and altruistic—to promote and encourage manly friendships 
and kindly intercourse; to aid, protect, and assist its mem- 
bers and their families.” ‘To give all possible moral and 
material aid in its power to its members, and those dependent 
upon its members, by holding moral, instructive, and scientific 
lectures, by encouraging each other in business, and by assisting 
each other in obtaining employment—to promote charity and 
benevolence.” 

Of foreign orders the following are characteristic: ‘‘To 
unite our fellow-countrymen into one grand brotherhood for 
benevolent purposes ; to assist newcomers to our shores with 
words of encouragement and advice, assisting them to obtain 
employment and instructing them in the ways of this country ; 
to encourage social intercourse among them and their families in 
this their adopted country, so as to enable them to enjoy the sym- 
pathy and fellowship of their fellow-countrymen.” ‘The encour- 
agement of [ our national] customs and games, cultivation of the 
taste for [the national] music, history, and poetry ; bringing 
together more closely ———— in Chicago and those of 
descent, and the advancement of our countrymen by friendly 
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means.”’ Others would foster an interest in their national lan- 
guage. “To promote temperance reform,” “to inculcate patriot- 
ism and love of country —to spread and sustain the doctrine of 
equal rights, universal liberty, and justice to all,” complete the 
list of professed objects. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss whether they realize 
their ideals more nearly than other organizations of professedly 
high and noble aims, nor whether they are taking the place of 
the church or home—a question at least worthy of careful con- 
sideration before any conclusion is reached. Enough has been 
said to show that they are in their essence social institutions, 
and as such I would consider how far they are a substitute for 
the saloons. In considering these organizations the thought 
must not be entirely, ‘‘ How much will more lodges accomplish 
in doing away with the saloon?’’—there are as many as there is 
a demand for, and more would be of no avail —but, ‘‘ How great 
would be the increased patronage of the saloon if these lodges 
were not in existence?”’ Their influence is both direct, in fur- 
nishing rooms and social occasions; and indirect, in the uncon- 
scious influence of their teachings, and their bearing upon the 
lives of the members. Their ritualistic services make a deep 
and lasting impression; lessons are learned here by these men, 
the majority of whom never enter the church; the insurance 
and benevolent features forcibly impress them with the evils of 
intemperance, and act as a restraining influence. The general 
attitude of fraternal societies upon this subject is evidenced by 
the increasing number of them that are excluding liquor deal- 
ers and bartenders from their ranks. It may be said, then, that 
to a certain extent they supply the social function of the saloon. 
A careful study of the city of Chicago, with reference to the 
location of the saloons and lodges, reveals two facts which point 
to conclusions seemingly contradictory: first, in many localities 
where lodges are very abundant the saloons are correspondingly 
scarce; second, the lodges are situated either immediately above 
the saloons or the saloons are clustered about the lodge-halls. 
In one district in particular, the Russian-Jewish district, the 
social life of the people finds expression almost entirely in 
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lodges, very little pretext, if any, being necessary for the forma- 
tion of a new lodge. Club-life is highly developed, and the 
saloons are much less frequent here than in the adjoining Bohe- 
mian district. Here the national element enters into the prob- 
lem, but the fact remains that there is a district and a people 
where the club-life of the lodge takes the place, in a very large 
measure, of the club-life of the saloon. In Englewood, a local- 
option district, fraternal life obtains over all other forms of 
social intercourse. Many of the lodges have “ ladies’ nights,” 
which, in some of the orders, are among the social events of 
the season. Receptions, dancing and card parties, under the 
direction of some lodge, are of frequent occurrence. The wives, 
the sons, and daughters of men in the same order, the Masons 
in particular, have formed their own societies, which, though not 
officially recognized, are an important factor in the social life of 
that district. And thus in several parts of the city there seems 
to be a relationship between the number of lodges and the num- 
ber of saloons. 

And now, why are the lodges either immediately above or 
near the saloons? A re-wording of the question suggests a 
partial answer. Why are the saloons either immediately beneath 
or clustered about the lodges? There are in the city a great 
number of large brick or stone buildings owned by brewing 
companies or private liquor dealers. On the ground floor is the 
saloon, with rooms for billiards, bowling, lavatories, etc., a por- 
tion sometimes being rented to other business firms. On the 
second floors are lodge-halls and an auditorium, or, in some, 
several floors are devoted to lodge-halls. The auditorium of 

Hall, on Milwaukee avenue, one of the largest, is in 
almost constant use for conventions. On Milwaukee avenue, 
the main thoroughfare of the workingmen’s district on the west 
side, in a distance of two and one-half miles there are five of 
these halls. I have taken pains to ascertain, by observation and 
by conversation with the saloonkeepers, bartenders, and lodge- 
men, whether or not there is a greater proportion of drinking 
among fraternity men than among others, and what the reason is 
why saloons prefer a location under or near a lodge hall. The 
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reason, as may already have been inferred, is simple enough: 
wherever a large number of men assemble, there will be in their 
number the usual proportion of men who drink beer and other 
liquors. Consequently, about these places the dealers in these 
drinks gather for the sale of their wares. I cannot make the 
definite statement, but I do not believe that the proportion of 
men who drink is as great among the men in these societies as 
among those without. Nevertheless, beer is occasionally, but 
very seldom, found in their halls, and, as a German minister said 
to me: “Some hold lodge meetings above the saloon and after- 
They prefer these halls because 


meetings in the saloon below.’ 
they are forced to—the rent being very much lower than in any 
other halls. The brewing companies make up for this low rent 
by the increased sale of drinks, 

It must be remembered that the lodges meet but once in two 
weeks, together with the social meetings that arise out of their 
association together; that they do not reach, as a rule, the very 
poor; that in certain foreign lodges nearly all the members 
drink; that there is a formality about their meetings from which 
the saloon ‘‘club”’ is practically free. But for all that, it is not 
possible to say just how much fraternal organizations of Chicago 
have accomplished, consciously or unconsciously, in staying the 
hold which the social side of saloon-life has been gaining upon 
all classes of men. 


TURN-VEREINS AND SINGING-SOCIETIES. 


The most popular forms of social intercourse among the 
foreign element, especially the German, Polish, and Danish, are 
Turn-Vereins and singing societies. While it is true that a large 
per cent. of these nationalities have this form of social life, it 
must be remembered that beer-drinking is almost universal 
among these people, and often—very often—in connection 
with their societies, which generally meet over saloons. The 
opportunity given in the Turn-Verein to work off the surplus 
animal spirits may in some small degree have something to do 
with the small per cent. of excessive drinking among these 
people. That they have this much of a social substitute, and that 
drinking is universal among them, are facts to be noted later. 
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TRADES UNIONS. 


Trades unions, of which there are 126 local organizations in 
Chicago, can scarcely be considered as a direct substitute for 
the social function of the saloon. Only four of these —or rather 
in four of their halls, several meeting in each hall—are there 
club-rooms. In the largest of these there are two rooms, one 
seating 200, and the other 150. Both are full during the winter 
months. Here the men sit about playing checkers and similar 
games, reading daily papers, and smoking. Throughout the 
summer, at all hours of the day, from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred men may be seen standing outside or in the saloons below. 
Beneath this hall and on either side there is a saloon. Most of 
the men, who are standing about looking for work, get their 
meals here, paying 5 cents for a lunch and a glass of beer. 

In a number of saloons the unions meet, or used to meet. 
The hotels will not open up rooms, and do not want the man 
with the soiled clothes and the calloused hands in their rooms. 
They are forced to meet in the saloons, or in rooms above, which 
are offered at low rates. Mr. Thomas J. Morgan, speaking of 
the early days of the Socialistic Labor Party, said that for years 
they met in the back room of a saloon, the churches and school- 
houses being closed against them, and that he felt a sensation 
akin to shame coming over him as night after night he passed 
the bar without paying his 5 cents for a drink. These organi- 
zations, which are of the people, are greatly misunderstood by 
authorities in church and state. Their aims and actions are in 
the main essentially right. And it is to the best interests of the 
community that they be not placed in so great temptation. 
That they should be recognized and aided by the church to 
the extent of placing rooms at their disposal ought not to be 
impossible. That the schoolhouses should be open for this, and 
whatever other neighborhood and citizens’ meetings the people 
might desire, is beginning to be recognized. A request in 1877 
by the Socialistic Labor Party was flatly refused for political 
reasons. Yet the drift of opinion seems to be in favor of utiliz- 
ing this bit of public property for reasonable purposes. In 
mass-meeting, when the subject is mentioned, it is found to 
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receive the hearty approval of the people. In a conversation 
with Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, superintendent of schools, whose 
opinion in educational matters thousands are quick to claim as 
their own, he said, in substance: ‘Legal restrictions at present 
prevent such a use of the public-school buildings; and were they 
removed, I am not sure it would be wise. The religious and polit- 
ical quarrels of the neighborhood would be lugged into the public 
schools. The people at present regard the school as something 
sacred ; they hold it aloof from other matters. Then, too, the 
additional expense of heating and lighting and janitor service 
would be one of the greatest objections.’ That the school- 
house today should be held sacréd for just one phase of public 
education, that of bows and girls between certain ages and along 
certain prescribed lines, is comparable only with that antiquated 
idea, which we have long since outlived, that the press should 
be used for sacred matters only. Miss Jane Addams, whose 
opinions the people are most glad to hear and claim as their own, 
whose life of service for the last ten years among the laboring 
people has qualified her to speak with authority, believes firmly 
in broadening and extending the use of the public-school houses. 
While it is true that the great majority of the laboring men of 
Chicago take their glass of beer, yet, on the whole, it is claimed 
that union men are less given to excessive drinking than the 
non-union men or ‘“‘scabs.’”’ Union men, as a rule, are the honest, 
respectable, and hard-working men of the community —men who 
are paying for homes, men who learn in the union, by association 
with other industrious men, lessons of thrift and economy. In 
that sense, unionism might be considered to have a salutary 
effect upon its members. 


BOYS’ CLUBS. 


The subject of boys’ clubs was touched upon under the head- 
ing ‘‘ The Saloon in the Workingmen's District,” and will be 
mentioned again under the “ Religious Societies.” The scope 
of this paragraph is simply boys’ clubs that are conducted by the 
boys themselves, without reference to outside assistance. Nearly 
every boy in the city is in some “gang” or “ push,” which, 
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though lacking definite organization, are essentially clubs, with 
their presidents the real leaders. Their assembly hall is the 
street in summer, and, if so fortunate, an old barn or shed, or 
an underground cave, of which there are several in the city, or 
in a few instances a back room or a barber-shop or some old 
building. They meet here by appointment, and in some places 
have boxing-gloves, and a little home-made apparatus for a 
“gym’’—pitiful attempts of the boy nature to find adequate 
expression. The telephone poles, and the cables supporting 
them, form their principal gymnasium. Smoking is almost uni- 
versal, the cigarette having a strong hold upon them. Too 
often, unguided and undirected, taking their ideals from the 
street- and saloon-life, they find in the cheap novel food for their 
imagination and thought, and consequently for action. An 
observing justice remarked: \‘ Thoughts are deeds and may 
become crimes.’’ The wildest of our country boys gives expres- 
sion to his imagination by taking. a boat and rowing down the 
river to be Robinson Crusoe, and his expression ends in harm- 
less disillusion. With the city boy it is not so. Different are 
the sources from which he gets his ideas of bravery, and the 
carrying out of his ‘noble deeds” usually ends in the police 
courts, and he has entered upon the first stage of that process we 
have devised for making misguided boys hardened criminals. 
There are, of course, exceptions. The ———— gave me in 
simple, telling terms its definition of a good novel.* Two of 
the eleven drink, and these two are being ostracized by the 
others. The “order of business ” of these clubs is not fixed, but 
consists in telling the biggest lies and the best, which often 
signifies the dirtiest, stories, and in gossip about their “ girls.” 
The nearest approach to real business is in plans to dodge the 
police. Faulty as they are, bad as is their influence in many 
cases, they serve ofttimes to keep the boys together and away 
from the saloons, and form a nucleus about which here and 
there an occasional club has been formed by a settlement or 


*“Tt’s none o’ them trashy stories about things that couldn’t never happen. You 
are sure there ain’t nothing improbable in it. Maybe no one ever did it, but anybody 
could have done it.” 
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church society. What a magnificent opportunity is here! As 
yet it has not been seized by the saloon—the law forbids, and 
to a large extent is obeyed. But who will be the first to seize 
it, when a few more years are added and this quasi-club-life is 


insufficient ? 
PLEASURE CLUBS. 

Between this club-life of the boy and the lodge-life of the man 
the social life of the young men takes form in the pleasure clubs. 
They correspond in number very nearly to the number of lodges. 
The club-life now takes on the more dignified form of a definite 
organization, with names characteristic of young and aspiring 
manhood, such as “ Dewey Club,” “ Winfield Pleasure Club,” 
‘Social Few Pleasure Club,” ‘“ Kingsley Club,” etc. The club 
is now housed in some inexpensive room, in which the flag and 
red-white-and-blue bunting are the principal articles of decora- 
tion. Dancing parties are given frequently during the winter and 
picnics in summer. The young woman now figures largely in 
their life. In many cases the annual balls, which I have 
attended, have been thoroughly orderly and respectable, but to 
some few of these balls, and in some of their club-rooms, pros- 
titutes come. At the balls, beer and soft drinks are served, the 
balls being given in one of the large halls owned by the brewing 
companies, “ free for private parties, balls, etc.” In judging of 
these, as of other organizations, it is difficult to say whether they 
are in the main substitutes or feeders for the saloon. It is sim- 
ply the social instinct seeking expression in the most natural 
way that their knowledge and conditions indicate. There is a 
marked lack of guidance, but, as a few trials have revealed, they 
may, as may the boys’ clubs, by careful guidance, be started in 
the right direction. 

CHURCH SOCIETIES. 

What are the churches of Chicago doing in the line of substi- 
tution? Much, one would think. Yet actual investigation finds 
but few that are not clinging fondly to antiquated bow-and-arrow 
methods of fighting the liquor enemy, while the saloon is mak- 
ing great holes in our ranks with the modern Gatling gun of 
improved methods. A correspondence with all the pastors has 
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revealed clearly the position of Chicago churches on this sub- 
ject.*. Their answers vary all the way from those who oppose 
substitution to those who tell of their billiard- and smoking- 
rooms, gymnasium, tennis-courts, baseball and cycling clubs. 
The following quotations show the general trend of thought: 
“Our leader believes the devil leads the clubs, and I am of the 
same opinion.” ‘We have nothing of the kind and do not 
approve of clubs in churches.” ‘ We have only a few men.” “I 
preach temperance from the pulpit and try to correct a ‘ bum’s’ 
life in the confessional, by charity, and, when necessary, by 
refusal of absolution.” The following scriptural passages were 
quoted: John 3:3; Gal. 6:15; Cor. 5:17. One writes: ‘We 
have no club-rooms. Rom. 1:15 states that the gospel of 
Christ is the power of God unto salvation to everyone that 
believeth. 1 Cor. 15: 1-4 tells us what it is. We trust to 
nothing else. If you will read the first chapter of Genesis care- 
fully, you will find that every sociological idea advanced in the 
nineteenth century failed in the Garden of Eden.” 

Most common of all, however, is the reply: ‘I regret to say 
that we have no such organization. We are contemplating work 
of this kind.’’ ‘We hope when we build our new church that 
we shall make several new departments along the line calling 
for special attention just now.” The struggle of many men, 
especially of the younger men, against the conservatism of 
method and prejudices that are restricting the usefulness of the 
church, is epitomized in the following pitiful wail: ‘‘ None what- 
ever. We are too much under the domination of orthodox 
ideas for such ‘innovations.’ We hope that there may be a 
degeneration sufficiently marked as to bring our peopie into 
sympathy with such worldly methods.” Lest these quotations 
should convey a false impression, let me give due proportion by 
the following statistics: Letters of the first class (those opposing 


‘A letter, inclosing a blank with the following questions, was sent to each of the 
751 clergymen in Chicago: (1) What organization has your church that is specifically 
for men or young men? (2) What are its social features? (3) What are its recre- 
ative features ? (4) State the number of meetings a month. (5) State membership. 
(6) State the average attendance. (7) At what time are the club-rooms at the disposal 
of the members ? 
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substitution) were comparatively few, only six. The silence of 
over five hundred indicates inactivity, due either to opposition 
or to sympathy that has not yet sufficient energy to take tan- 
gible form. Those hoping to enter such work were seventeen. 
Those having already made some advance along this line were 
seventy-nine. Of these seventy-nine, fifty-four are largely liter- 
ary and religious, having no recreative features, and having only 
now and then a social occasion. Eighteen have outdoor sports, 
such as bicycle, baseball, football, and tennis clubs. Some of 
them spend from one to two weeks in camp in summer, and in 
winter part of these have billiard halls and smoking-rooms. Six 
have gymnasiums, more or less fully equipped, and two have 
occasional theatricals, having a stage and scenery at one end of 
the club-room. 

While, then, these reports reveal the fact that the church is 
doing little in the way of substitution, they are, on the whole, 
rather encouraging. They show that a start, at least, has been 
made, and that the church is beginning to realize that less is to be 
gained by frowning upon all sorts of amusements than by encour- 
aging the best of them and consecrating them te its own pur- 
poses. Ten years ago a billiard hall in connection with a church 
would have been scandalous. Today billiards and theatricals 
are being appropriated, stolen from the arsenal of his satanic 
majesty. There are in all 751 churches. A large number of 
these are stately edifices, yet too often they are but magnificent 
monuments erected over the grave of buried opportunities. Few 
there are among the masses. Few there are in places of greatest 
need, of greatest temptation. Closed during the greater portion 
of the week, as social substitutes they count for very little. 
Seldom does one find so large a sum of money put to so little 
advantage as that invested in these buildings, used on compara- 
tively so few occasions. 

SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


The twelve social settlements in Chicago are located in the 
most congested districts in the city. The following quotation 
from the articles of incorporation of one of the settlements 
expresses in general the object for which they are formed: “To 
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provide a center for higher civic and social life; to initiate and 
maintain religious, educational,and philanthropic enterprises ; and 
to investigate and improve conditions in industrial districts of 
Chicago.”’ Without dwelling upon the indirect influence upon 
the liquor problem of a body of people living in a community 
for the above purposes, whose influence, though unconscious, 
can hardly be overestimated, we will consider what they are 
doing in the line of direct substitution. As before hinted, some 
of these settlements have taken existing boys’ clubs as a nucleus 
for settlement clubs. When Harry F. Ward became head-worker 
at Northwestern Settlement, he found in the community a club 
of young men calling themselves the ‘“‘Keybosh”’ Club. They 
met in saloons, played billiards, and told stories. Mr. Ward 
became interested, and the settlement furnished a room in an 
adjoining store, with a combination billiard- and pool-table, and 
here the ‘‘ Keybosh,” now the Kingsley Club, meets. They were 
glad of the opportunity. Regular business meetings are held, 
and men of standing invited to discuss before them various 
sociological problems and topics of current interest. As one of 
their members said: ‘‘ We used to think and talk of nothing but 
the girls, crack jokes, and plan how to have a good time. Now 
we have something serious to talk about.’’ It gave them a new 
view of life. They planned their picnics with Mr. Ward’s advice, 
and seemed proud of their newly developed ability to conduct 
‘regular business meetings.’’ What has been done in this settle- 
ment is being done in others. Some have gymnasiums, nearly 
all have boys’ clubs, accommodating from one hundred to two 
hundred every week. Usually the boys spend here one evening 
every week in games and indoor sports. 

There are but twelve settlements, and the boys can spend but 
one night a week at them; hence they are not a serious menace 
to the liquor traffic. But such as they are, and as far as they 
go, they are direct substitutes, and working along very practical 
lines. 

AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES. 

Not least among the factors that enter into the development 

of the character of young people are the kinds of amusement 
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which play upon their sentiment and constantly hold up before 
them the ideals after which they pattern. The character of the 
neighborhood determines to a certain extent the character of the 
amusement which, in turn, working upon the younger members 
of the community, re-creates in them a taste for itself, becoming 
thus self-perpetuating as to its character. 

Of the amusement enterprises of this city the theaters take 
the lead, varying in their attractions from the cheap vaudeville to 
the high-class theaters and operas. On the west side, in the 
center of a large industrial district, are two large theaters, typical 
piayhouses of the people. They present, at popular prices, two 
distinct classes of amusement —-the ———— the continuous vaude- 
ville, the ———— the melodrama. 

In the vaudeville bill the numbers are usually interesting, 
the acrobatic feats such as would thrill the heart of any boy and 
form the basis of his conversation for weeks. Usually trained 
animals excite the admiration of the audience, while the magi- 
cian and the comic man each in turn receives the approval of 
the applauding hundreds. The jokes may be flat, but they 
never fail to provoke laughter. The masters of the cake-walk, 
with their gay and fantastic costumes, are ever in demand, 
Occasional plays of one or two short acts are a feature of the 
daily program. This vaudeville is clean and rarely suggestive 
of evil. With the exception of the upper gallery, the theater is 
well and comfortably seated, seats ranging in prices from 10 to 
30 cents. An average of 4,000 attend this place of amusement 
daily (2,000 women, 1,500 men, and 500 children). Groups of 
girls and young women, a comparatively small number of couples, 
mothers with their children gathered about them, make up the 
audience characteristic of the matinee. More men and couples 
attend in the evening. Some of these girls look forward for 
weeks and plan with an anticipation that has a touch of pathos 
in it for the afternoon at the theater. They are almost the only 
bright spots in the lives of these girls, who, all too young, 
become women grown and, totally unprepared, enter the more 
serious relations of wife and mother. In the Chicago street 
boy’s vernacular these matinees are “just s-s-swell,” the most 
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used and misused word in his vocabulary. Sundays the boys 
‘camp out” at the ———, taking ,their lunch with them and 
remaining until it closes at night. 

The ———— presents an entertainment of a different class to 
an audience of about the same character and size and at the same 
price. It is the most widely advertised theater in the city. The 
following is a quotation from its announcements of a play: 
“This new play is built on a conflict between the mountaineers 
of that locality and the revenue officers engaged in hunting 
them down. The atmosphere of the blue-top mountains has 
been preserved to a remarkable degree, the breath of the strange 
woods is in it. It pulsates with the vitality of vigorous moun- 
tain life; its swift action is impulsive; its recital of manly, 
honest, abiding love excites no blushes, but it warms the cockles 
of the heart, because such love as this makes the whole world 
kin. They love, and are merry; they suffer and never flinch; 
they are gentle as they are strong; they are pure as they are 
kind ; their acts are governed by deep feeling rather than by 
calculating reason.’ Throughout the play, which is one of 
intense excitement, the people lean forward in their seats, their 
faces reflecting the emotion portrayed. The tension is occa- 
sionally relieved by the ‘comic man,” who elicits hearty laugh- 
ter, the reaction from the prolonged strain. When it is all over, 
the inevitable impression must be against the civil law, and that 
there is a higher law—one, however, which is oft misinterpreted. 
Excitement and enthusiasm are stimulated. A drama less excit- 
ing would fail to bring out any response from the people, whose 
playground was the street, where the rattling fire-engines, borne 
down the street by dashing horses, the gathering crowd, the 
shouts, the barking dogs, the occasional street fight, the police 
ambulance, and the patrol form a part of their daily experience. 

There is another on the west side, similar to the ————, the 

, which, when this investigation was made, was reproducing 
with the cinematograph the Jeffries-Fitzsimmons fight. We omit 
mention of the places of entertainment which are better known 
to all newspaper readers. At two theaters, the ———— and the 

, boxing and wrestling matches take place every Friday, 
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drawing together crowds of those pugilistically inclined. The 
ball-grounds, during the season, draw immense crowds, averaging 
about 15,000 on Sunday—one Sunday last spring having an 
attendance of 30,000. 
Between the theaters of this class and the dime museum 
stands out alone, boldly appealing at the same time to 
men’s lower and better natures. At first a stereopticon of good 
quality throws upon the canvas pictures illustrating songs sung 
by a gentleman of comparatively good baritone voice and usually 
in dress suit. Thoughts of home, of mothet’s love, of woman’s 
purity, of personal honor, are received with hearty applause and 
cheers. Next follows a cinematograph reproduction of a prize- 
fight, and then, in striking contrast with the first, a ‘leg show”’ 
of the most shameless character. Be it said that, while it is 
undoubtedly this that draws the vast crowds of men, they 
never applaud, and only by watching their faces can one tell 
the effect upon them. Strange is the mingling of sentiments 
that must be present in their minds. The audience, entirely of 
men, is mixed in its character. The boot-black and the street 
boy is there, the clerk and the office-man, and in the most promi- 
nent places may be seen the cheap and flashy aristocracy of 
the city. 

Still, under the head of theaters must be mentioned the dime 
museums, where the painted bawdy girls, performing the hideous 
muscle dance that made notorious the Midway Plaisance, com- 
pose the greater part of a program that is disgusting and revolt- 
ing in the extreme; the stereopticon and cinematograph are the 
redeeming features. Little or no applause is given. The audi- 
ence, composed of the lowest and most vulgar, or of shamed- 
faced curiosity-seekers, is quiet and sullen. Nothing but the 
morbid in man could induce him to go there. 

Another form of public amusement is that furnished by the 
parks, private enterprises. At ———— the battle of San Juan is 
reproduced, and a large dancing pavilion is well patronized. 
Races, driving exhibitions, and various sports entertain the crowd. 
An Alpine railroad catches the nickles. Beer and soft drinks 
are sold in large quantities. It is possibly one of the wickedest 
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public resorts in the city. Over 3,000 paid the 25-cent entrance 
fee July 4. 

At the , ata terminus of several north-side car lines, 
the vaudeville, not a bad one, holds the attention of the greater 
part of the people, who sit drinking and smoking about the 
tables placed in front of the stage. Others stroll about, visiting 
the booths, which make the whole place resemble the old county 
fair. Twenty-five cents is the entrance fee. 

The ———— on the south side is like the others, but lays 
special stress upon its electric fountain. Whether these are pri- 
marily places of amusement or beer-gardens is hard to determine 
Ostensibly they exist for amusement, but practically they are 
beer-gardens. 

The fourth, , draws large crowds daily. Among its 
attractions are the chutes, a miniature railway, a swing, booths 
as at the , and an animal show of circus side-show type. 
Soft drinks only are sold. 

Chicago has a system of public parks of which in one sense 
it may justly be proud, but from the point of view of resorts for 
the laboring people Chicago has no parks. Except on the 
holidays, or when the children are taken by their kindergarten 
teachers, a noble company of young women, the parks are, by 
virtue of their distance from the homes of the masses, inacces- 
sible. Nearly every park is supplied with a good refectory, and 
no intoxicating liquors are obtainable in any of them. Band 
concerts, at which the best music is played, are given, and largely 
attended by those who already have much of this world's goods. 

Washington Park on Thursday afternoons is a veritable parad- 
ing ground, where these people have an opportunity to display 
their latest acquisition in bicycle and riding habits, carriages, etc. 
The park system suggests the passage, “for whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given ; and whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken even that which he thinketh he hath.” 


BILLIARD HALLS. 


The billiard and pool halls remain to be treated, though 
they properly come under the head of saloons. There are in 
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the city 140 billiard halls. With but few exceptions these are 
well lighted and furnished, are comfortable, and have a sem- 
blance of elegance that surpasses at least the homes of the 
majority of their patrons. Beer is served from the bar of an 
adjoining saloon, or from a back room. The price of the game 
ordinarily includes a glass of beer. The statement current that 
in gambling lies the secret of the fascination for billiards led 
me to give especial attention to this phase. Observation and 
inquiry not only fail to substantiate this statement, but reveal 
the fact that gambling at billiards (other than the price of the 
game, which is a matter of courtesy, such as treating) is very 
scarce. In explanation of this the following reasons may be 
given: The professional gambler only plays those games in 
which cards and dice and other devices, enabling cheating and 
sleight of hand, are used. The statement of Mr. 

, a pioneer of professional gambling, a man who has 
thrice circled the globe in pursuit of his profession, is this: 
‘Professional gamblers won’t touch billiards; it’s too honest a 
game.” The average billiard hall, then, is a place where men, 
especially young men, gather, chiefly because of their love for 
the game and partly for the sake of companionship. Beer and 
gambling are sometimes secondary, and sometimes left out 
entirely. Besides these, there are the two extremes, places where 
nothing but soft drinks are sold and places where gambling is 
rife. The former are scarce, and only to be found in residence 
districts and in the two local-option districts— Hyde Park and 
Englewood. The latter are still more scarce, Academy 
of Billiards being chief. Passing back of the bar, brilliant with 
lights and flashing with mirrors, we enter a room, an amphi- 
theater, seating about three hundred people. In the center is the 
billiard-table, at which the professionals play the different kinds 
of billiards. A sign on the walls reads, ‘‘ No gambling allowed,” 
while the floor manager is loudly calling for bets. When the 
stakes on either side are equal, the game is played ; those having 
bet on the winner receive back from the general fund their sum 
doubled, less 10 per cent., the commission charged by the house. 
The reason for the sign is now apparent. 
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Just the extent to which the cheap theater, of which those 
described above are typical, are substitutes is left for the reader 
to judge. They are filled at night to overflowing, with a differ- 
ent crowd each night. Even the cheapest seats cost 10 cents 
(and the 10-cent seat is uncomfortable and apt to be close), an 
amount which the people of these districts may not spend every 
night for a “luxury.” The truth is that the vast multitude. 
seeking amusement and having no money with which to pay for 
it, crowd the saloon vaudeville, where amusement of a still 
inferior character is furnished them. 

The parks are not for the people. Just how much a system 
of parks that would include small parks located in the wretched 
and congested districts of our city, would counteract the saloon 
is not to be reduced to mathematical calculation. But this is 
certain: here is a need that it is the business of the city to supply, 
and cease taxing the poor for parks designed for the rich. The 
majority of the billiard halls are in no sense a substitute, but 
those furnishing soft drinks are well patronized, and are in every 
sense substitutes of the first quality, so far as young men and 
boys are concerned; but they are few in number. Recreation 
and amusement, so necessary to the symmetrical development of 
all our lives, are denied to those most needy of it—or rather, 
they are supplied in abundance, but of a character and under 
circumstances not conducive to good morals. 


LODGING-HOUSES. 


But how are the 30,000 of the floating population provided 
for? And what kind of lodging-houses do they find? The 
first, second, twenty-second, and twenty-eighth precincts are 
well stocked with lodging-houses of the 10-, 20-, and 30-cent 
type. An account of my night’s experience in a 5-cent ‘‘doss- 
house”’ will give a slight insight into the needs of these people. 
On the evening in question I had been at an “at home” of one 
of the settlements, where, amid laughter and gaiety, in rooms 
having the air of home about them and tastily decorated with 
flowers, I saw the laboring man and his family at their best. 
From a daintily arranged table in one corner of the dining-room 
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ices were served by a group of young women, whose residence 
and service in the neighborhood have won for them a place in 
the hearts of these people. Old and young, the talented and 
those less gifted with nature’s blessings, were entering into the 
games of the evening with the free spirit of fellowship that was 
delightful to behold. As the company broke up, clouds began 
to gather, and a heavy storm was upon us. Where were the 
thousands whose only home is the street, the police station, the 
saloon, and the “doss-house”? Disguising myself in clothing 
that deceived even my policemen friends, I went out into the 
darkness, into the midst of the storm. The flashes of lightning 
enabled me to keep out of the worst of the mudholes until I 
reached Madison street, which was still brilliantly lighted. With 
a slouch hat pulled over my eyes, drenched to the skin, I stepped 
into a saloon to relight my pipe. Loafing about in saloon after 
saloon, I found men stretched out on benches and lying on 
the floor. A few were standing at the bar. Everywhere the 
saloons were wide open and furnishing shelter to the homeless 
thousands. Out on the street I met and revealed myself to 

, one of the police officers who had been my guide on previ- 
ous nocturnal excursions through the “ hop-joints” of the city. 
With him I met a second officer, with whom I had often seen 
“the sights.” At first he did not recognize me, but, when at 
last convinced, he stepped back, looked me up and down critically 
for a few moments, and said: ‘Good God, lad, but how you have 
fallen!” Nor could he be convinced that as a result of his for- 
mer guidance I had not fallen, and was not, as many another 
unfortunate lad, forced to tramp the streets alone. To this day 
he has not forgiven himself for his part in my ‘“ fall,’’ and as he 
urged me to return to a warm, dry bed, he gave me some words 
of fatherly advice, which, coming from such a source, were touch- 
ing indeed. By these men I was finally directed to the “‘ vilest, 
bummiest doss-house in the city,”” on West Madison street near 
Canal. Standing in the hallway below I conversed with some of 
my future room-mates, accustomed myself to them and the odors 
that were coming down the stairway whenever the door was 
opened, and, screwing my courage up to the highest notch, I 
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climbed up the stairs and entered the room. The odors from a 
foul water-closet near the door made me recoil, but I closed the 
door behind me and, shambling across the floor, threw myself 
upon a bench. The room I was in was the office, waiting-, smok- 
ing-, and reading-room. It was now 24a.M. A few men were 
still sitting about the room, some reading, many in a drunken 
stupor. I was becoming “acclimated.” I let the office-man 
enter my name, letting him suppose that I could not write, and 
lead the way back to my “bed.” In a large room dimly lighted 
by smoking kerosene lamps were 100 two-story iron bedsteads, 
placed end to end between the aisles ; on the iron frame was a 
mere rag of a mattress and another for a covering, reeking with 
filth and alive with vermin. It was not inviting. Slowly and 
reluctantly undressing, I at last submitted my body to the com- 
pany of my thousands of bed-fellows, using my wet coat for a 
pillow. The sounds, the sights, and the odors made that night 
one of indescribable horror. The close room, the steam rising 
from dirty garments, wet with the sweat and rain, the foul breath 
of a hundred men, the unbearable stench of the syphilitic, made 
the foul air fouler as the hours wore on. Nor was this all: the 
rumbling of the thunder without and of bowels within, the curses 
of men kept awake by the groans and occasional piercing cries 
of the wretched victims in the first clutches of the tremens, the 
hacking cough of the consumptive, entered into successful com- 
bination to keep Somnus from our gates. Men naked, some 
smoking clay pipes, walking about in the weird light (the man 
above me planted his foot squarely on my breast as he climbed 
down), caused me to wonder if I were still upon the earth in a 
civilized country, or if in my dreams I had descended into 
Dante’s inferno. The feet of the man next us often touched our 
heads, no partition being between. ‘The manager,” in answer 
to one man’s complaint, simply took the rag of a mattress and 
pulled it up between the man’s head and the feet of the offend- 
ing sleeper. Such is the place where hundreds spend their 
nights. 

Shall we wonder that they do not loaf and spend their 
evenings ‘‘at home”? Would any sane man for an instant 
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expect it of them? But, indeed, they do not, are not required 
to. Clean,airy drawing-rooms and reading-rooms—the saloons— 
brilliant with lights reflected many times from glittering mirrors, 
surround this and other lodging-houses, and here the homeless, 
the hobo, and the tramp spend their evenings. And shall we 
blame them ?* 

The 10-cent house is in many respects a little better. Beds 
are arranged in the same way, and real mattresses, blankets, and 
pillows are used. Less dirt, though still in abundance, is in 
evidence. Occasionally a bath-room adds, in name at least, to 
the respectability of the place. There are in the city, however, 
a few 10-cent lodging-houses which are all that could be asked 
for the money. The Salvation Army has tried successfully the 
experiment of giving good, clean lodging for that price. The 
“Harbor Light,” the best of these houses, contains 201 beds, 
bunks of iron frame. The bedding is comfortable and kept 
clean. The floors are kept swept and scrubbed. Toilet con- 
veniences are good. There is a reading-room, in which about 
thirty men may be found at any hour of the day until 12 at night, 
when all must retire or leave the building. That the beds are all 
occupied, and an average of twenty-five are turned away daily, testi- 
fies to its popularity. The captain takes great pride in the neat- 
ness of his lodging-house. The others, three in number, vary only 
in that they furnish, in addition to the bed, a bowl of soup at 
night, and a cup of coffee and a roll in the morning. Games are 
here also provided. These others lack in neatness, however. 
Enforced baths are a novel feature of these places. The entire 
house is fumigated once a week, and the clothes of each lodger 
every night. As the captain quaintly expressed it : “‘ They come in 
a thousand strong and go out as one man.” The encouraging 
feature is that some of these are making 8 per cent., while on 
the average they just meet the expense, and save enough to 
start another house in some other needy quarter. In passing I 
cannot refrain from a word in praise of the social department of 


* Three months later I visited this place in the daytime, just a few days after the 
health inspector had made his demands upon them. There were now real mattresses, 
sheets, and pillows, but the amount of dirt and uncleanliness was undiminished, and 
the poisonous fumes continued to issue from the foul water-closet. 
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the Salvation Army. Untutored, except by hard experience, 
these men have hit upon more that is practical, and are really 
doing more to solve the social problem, than many others more 
highly educated, who are so learnedly discussing it. Their talent 
at least is sure of gaining unto itself another talent. 

The Y. M. C. A. has four railroad departments, which are 
similar to the Salvation Army lodging-houses. In some a 
restaurant is attached, at which meais may be had for reason- 
able prices; but nowhere in the city, let it be remembered, can a 
man’s appetite be satisfied for 5 cents, as in the saloon. We 
have not yet learned how. The Volunteers of America are doing 
work along the same lines, though less extensive. 

The 25- and 30-cent lodging-houses have small apartments 
containing a single bed; the bedding is clean, and bath and toi- 
let accommodations are good. A table of the lodging-houses 
will be found in the appendix. 

It will be seen that, aside from the Salvation Army and 
Y. M. C. A. lodging-houses, nothing is done in Chicago in this 
line of substitution. Successful experiments in New York and 
elsewhere have proved that good, wholesome lodging can be 
given at popular prices, and profit made. Some such system of 
‘‘model lodging-houses,” while it would not be a direct substitute, 
would go a long way in removing one of the causes which force 
large numbers of men to spend their evenings in saloons. 


LUNCH COUNTERS. 


Chicago, with all its hustle and business energy, has thus far 
overlooked or found unprofitable a large field of enterprise — 
that of furnishing to the people plain but wholesome food at 
popular prices. No, that is not quite true. No city does so 
much in that line as Chicago, but it is in connection with the 
liquor traffic. It is the free-lunch counter that has made the 
Chicago saloon notorious. England has her coffee-houses, 
where for a mere pittance men can fully satisfy their hunger, 
with food at least better cooked than in the average poor man’s 
home—and the cooking of food plays an important part in the 
morals of men, especially men of these districts. With food 
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poorly cooked and hunger but half satisfied, these men are in 
poor condition to resist the tempting offer the saloon holds out 
to them, both in the food well cooked and often served in dishes 
daintily garnished with lettuce and parsley, and in the beer, which, 
for the time, satisfies their hunger. That this is not a mere super- 
stition Professor Atwater’s recent experiments have clearly 
demonstrated. Splendid, but comparatively small in extent, are 
the efforts on the part of the settlements to teach the mothers and 
girls how properly to prepare the food, how to prepare the most 
nourishing meals at the smallest expense. In the saloon or in 
the cheap restaurants the 30,000 of the floating population get 
their meals. But nowhere in the city, aside from the saloons, 
can one fully satisfy his hunger for 5 cents. I found four 5- 
cent restaurants; in one the dinner offered was unfit for even a 
dog—the meat, bruised beef from a meat market (the owner 
excused it by saying it was cheaper), was unhealthful. The 
place in which it was served was too indescribably dirty for 
mortal man to endure. The others were cleaner, but bare and 
unattractive. Even there the lunch did not compare favorably 
with the free lunch of the saloon. The air of poverty about these 
places is intolerable. The 10-cent restaurants are also scarce 
and furnish lunches about equal to those which can be found in 
the saloon with a glass of beer. Although they are better than 
the ordinary saloon, there are more saloons in the city offering 
this class of meal for § cents, and having far greater attractions, 
than there are 10-cent restaurants. The 15-cent restaurants are 
more common, and vary but little from the 10-cent ones. Such 
are the restaurants supplying food to the laboring people. 

The middle classes, the clerks and office-men, can find better 
accommodations. The-———— restaurants, of which there are 
nine, are the most attractive and best-patronized of any of this 
class. Theservice is good, the food is of the best. Here a Junch 
would cost from 25 to 35 cents. They feed 2,500 daily on an 
average. One of them averages 5,000 daily. And yet the 
thrifty, economical young clerk, unless he has strong temper- 
ance principles, will find that his money will go farther in one of 
the first-class saloons. On Madison street, a business street 
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itself, running from the lake through the very heart of the busi- 
ness portion of the city and out into the working-men’s district 
for a distance of four miles, there are 115 saloons and fifty- 
three restaurants, as follows: there are three 5-cent restaurants, 
five 10-cent restaurants, twenty 15-cent restaurants, seven 20- 
cent restaurants, sixteen 25-cent restaurants, two 35-cent restau- 
rants. 

In this distance of four miles there are, then, but eight res- 
taurants for the poor man, and all of these are unattractive. In 
this same four miles there are 115 saloons, nearly all of which 
furnish free lunches, together with all the other attractions of 
the Chicago saloon. 

At night there are about fifty lunch-wagons on the street 
corners, and they post the following menus: 


Chicken, 15 cents. Ham and eggs, to cents. 
Russian caviar, 10 cents. Beefsteak, 10 cents. 
Porkchops, 5 cents. Hamburger steak, 5 cents. 
Eggs, 5 cents. Sardines, 5 cents. 

Pig's feet, 5 cents. Spare-ribs, 5 cents. 
Tenderloin, 5 cents. Pie, 5 cents. 


Coffee, 5 cents. 

These wagons are open only at night, and serve lunches to 
men standing in the street. The cooking is at least safe. Yet 
they cannot, with a license of $60 a year, place before the men, 
even in such uncomfortable conditions, such an abundance as 
the saloon. The man can step into any saloon near, and at a 
table, amid cheery surroundings, especially on nights when it is 
cold and rainy, get his lunch and glass of beer. 

The factory districts present another familiar sight. No 
place being furnished within where the men can eat their dinner, 
they file out in large numbers and sit on the sidewalks or in the 
windows. Several of their number are detailed to “rush the 
growler.” Hanging several dinner-pails on a pole, they go to 
the nearest saloon and return with their pails full of beer. One 
saloon, of which I know, sold ninety gallons every noon to men 
in a factory and toa railroad gang that was working near. In 
the winter the temptation to eat in the saloon, and take advan- 
tage of the hot lunch served free, is beyond the power of 
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common clay to resist. What, then, will the boy do who comes to 
work in the factory. Whether or not owners of factories who 
are of a philanthropic turn of mind could be persuaded to fit up 
a room in their factory where their men could eat; whether it 
would be financially successful to serve from the bar hot coffee 
and a light lunch; whether the men would come there or go 
still to the saloon, are debatable questions. Some society might 
be allowed to furnish and equip a room for such a purpose. 
Volunteer girls’ societies in Chicago have made a success of this. 
To compete successfully with the saloon, it must surpass it in 
cheeriness, be free from irritating restriction, allow smoking, etc. 
A certain per cent. of the men, and especially the young men, 
would no doubt be glad to take advantage of it. 

The lunch feature is by far the most serious feature of the 
Chicago saloon problem. Untrammeled by conscience, placing 
no restrictions upon its customers, so long as absolute violence 
is not rescrted to, the saloon combines with its numerous attrac- 
tions that of feeding the masses. The almost incredible abun- 
dance and quality of these lunches is due, as explained above, to 
competition between the great brewing companies that control 
the liquor trade in Chicago. 

The attempt on the part of individuals to furnish cheap 
lunches has proved a failure, as an examination of the 5- and 
10-cent restaurants demonstrates. Cannot we learn a lesson 
from the saloon which is enabled to supply food to the masses at 
avery low rate; from the H. H. Kohlsaat Co., whose “combine” 
is furnishing food to the middle classes; and from the Coffee- 
House Association recently formed in London? Only by some 
such large combination, by codperation, can we hope to com- 
pete successfully with the saloon. Here, I believe, is a lucrative 
field for the investment of capital. 


READING-ROOMS. 


Chicago has six branch reading-rooms of the Public Library. 
The hours are from 12 M.tog P.M. The average daily attend- 
ance of men is125. There are nine reading-rooms of the Y. 
M. C. A., with about the same average attendance. Various 
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churches and settlements have their reading-rooms. Yet in 
only a very limited sense are they substitutes. Men, the vast 
majority of the laboring men, are too exhausted when they 
return from their work to do any work in the reading-room. 
Thousands cannot even read English at all. Simply companion- 
ship and some light form of entertainment, such as is left to the 
saloon to provide, is all they are fitted for. They are not in the 
condition to pore over books, nor to keep the absolute silence 
necessary in reading-rooms. Those of the railroad Y. M. C. A. 
and the Salvation Army, allowing more freedom and smoking, 
more nearly approach the needs of the people. 


SPECIAL SUBSTITUTES. 
Y. M. C. A. AND Y. M. I. 


The work of the Y. M. C. A. has already been alluded to. 
The magnificent building of the central department is in the 
heart of the business district. Its gymnasium, one of the 
finest in the West, draws daily large numbers of young men. 
Its educational features are especially valuable. Clerks and 
office-men of the middle classes make up the larger portion of 
its membership. It is adapted to Christian young men, but little 
attempt being made in its arrangement to make it a social 
gathering place such as would draw young men who find the 
saloon the convenient loafing place. It is poorly situated for 
this, being among men who in the daytime are busy and at night 
miles away. As a social substitute it is of minor consequence. 

The value of its railroad department, viewed from this stand- 
point, has been mentioned in a previous paragraph. The four 
branch departments in the residence districts are doing good 
work as Christian organizations, but large numbers of young men 
are not found gathered there in the informal manner so attractive 
to them, and which they find in the hundreds of brilliantly lighted 
saloons of the same district. Several young collegians in these 
districts have stated that from their acquaintance among the 
young men there they believed the value of these Y. M. C. A. 
buildings would be greatly enhanced if rooms were set apart 
for billiards, and perhaps smoking. 
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The Catholics have actually carried into effect these sugges- 
tions. The most successful substitute for the saloon among 
young men in Chicago is the Young Men’s Institute, at the 
corner of Austin avenue and Wood street. This Y. M. I. club- 
house is a building arranged much after the manner of a college 
fraternity hall. In no place did I receive so hearty and cordial 
a welcome as here. In their parlors the young men were reclin- 
ing on sofas or in easy rockers, smoking and visiting. It was 
music from their piano, not beer, that enlivened their spirits 
here. In one room several were playing billiards, in another 
room pool, a third room was for other games, and a small gym- 
nasium was equipped in the basement. Most remarkable was the 
spirit of fellowship among these young men. Young men well 
dressed and others just from their work were visiting and play- 
ing together. Occasional euchre parties and dancing parties are 
given, to which their fathers and mothers are invited. Father 
McDevitt spends a part of nearly every evening here, not in 
preaching to, but in living with, the young men. A large number 
of them drink beer (none is ever allowed in their hall), but, as 
Father McDevitt said, ‘‘it is for these the club-house was built.”’ 
There are five in the city, only two of which have ever come up 
to the standard set by this one." 


THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. 

The social work of the above organizations comes properly 
under the head of “Special Substitutes,” but it has been taken 
up in the section on “ Lodging-Houses.”’ More detailed account 
of their work is given by Staff Captain Alex. Damon for the 
Salvation Army, and by W. K. James for the Volunteers of 
America. These articles will be found in the appendix. 


THE HOME SALON. 


Most interesting and full of import is the experiment of 
Bishop Samuel R. Fallows, the Home Salén. His p/an was “ to 
adopt the best features of the saloon with the best features of 
the restaurant, and so blend them that they would have the 


* Articles on the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. M. I. by Mr. L. Wilbur Messer and Father 
McDevitt respectively will be found in the appendix. 
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excellence of both.” In an address made some time after it had 
been opened he said: ‘‘ Let me say to you, as a justification of it, 
that we are having a steady patronage at 155 Washington street. 
We are in the basement, you know. We bought out the saloon 
that Jerry Sullivan used to run, and changed the whole aspect of 
affairs. Our patronage is, much of it, from men who used to drink 
beer—we give them beverages without alcohol. We propose 
to give a genuine article, made from the highest grade of malt 
and the best hops, and blend them together with the utmost 
skill of the brewer and the chemist, and carbonate them; and, in 
short, to have the finest drink, next to pure cold water, that has 
been furnished to man. In that way we hope to meet the thirst 
element that isin our nature. Then we give something to eat of 
a substantial character: bread and butter and a slice of meat — 
it can’t be very thick at the price at which we furnish it— with 
beans or potatoes, etc., for 10 cents; and if a man grumbles at 
that, he would grumble at being hanged. The only question is 
about its paying. We cannot do this as philanthropy or benevo- 
lence. We should utterly fail if we did. We are trying to put 
it on a sound business basis, and I want to say to you men that 
here is one of the best opportunities for investment in Chicago.” 

But it failed. The ‘‘bishop’s beer,” as the drink was called, 
proved to be alcoholic —just enough to require a license. Seek- 
ing from all classes of men the reason for its failure, the usual 
reply received was: “ It was not attractive; it was a dingy old 
hole.” Bishop Fallows, speaking with me of this experiment, 
said: ‘So long as I was able to give it my direct supervision the 
patronage kept up and it was a success. Owing to the pressure 
of other business, I placed it in the hands of some young men. 
I attribute its failure to these two causes: lack of financial 
backing and business management.” 

True, as the bishop said in speaking of the lunch, if a man 
would grumble at that, he would grumble at being hanged; but 
no man will pay 10 cents for what he can get in more cheery 
surroundings for 5 cents. ‘ The undertaking had sound philoso- 
phy at its back—that when you ask men to give up some- 
thing that is bad or hurtful, but still attractive, you must be 
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able to offer them something, not only really better, but also 
quite as attractive.”” But, like the few spasmodic efforts to supply 
food to the people at popular prices, it was, after all, but an 
isolated attempt. The experiment of the Home Salén was but 
an object-lesson—not entirely an ignominious defeat. It 
demonstrated what may be done by proper management, codpe- 
ration, and sufficient capital.’ 


THE PROPOSED COFFEE-HOUSES FOR CHICAGO. 


The Young People’s Temperance Federation of Chicago is 
about to establish several coffee-houses, after the manner of the 
Home Salén. In each will be a manager appointed by the fed- 
eration and directly responsible to it. Whether it succeeds or 
not depends: 

1. Upon the business ability of the manager. 

2. Upon the amount of financial backing (they believe they 
have enough to carry them through the experimental months). 

3. Upon its freedom from anything like the appearance of 
a mission. There is a tendency upon the part of some of the 
board to be impatient of results.” 


CONCLUSION. 

Recapitulating what has been said regarding substitutes, we 
find that there is an abundance of unconscious or indirect , 
agencies, whose powerful influence has been greatly underesti- 
mated, and that there are a few fragmentary attempts at direct 
substitution. We find also that of these indirect agencies, such 
as the voluntary associations, there are as many as the pres- 
ent demand requires, and that more cannot be expected from 
that direction. Of the direct substitutes the business portion 
has practically none. The few scattered church and settle- 
ment clubs, and the lodging-houses of the Salvation Army, the 
Volunteers of America, and the railroad departments of the 
Y. M. C. A.— good, but small indeed, compared with the vast- 
ness of the need—make up the quota of direct substitutes in 

* An article by Bishop Fallows will be found in the appendix. 


*An article by Rev. W. H. Streible on these coffee-houses appears in the 
appendix. 
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the workingmen’s districts. The Y. M.C. A. and Y. M. I. are 
about the only social gathering-places for young men left to 
compete with the hundreds of surrounding saloon clubs of the 
suburban districts. 

Of the direct substitutes these general statements may be 
made: 

1. They are but isolated attempts, not yet having caught the 
spirit of the times: the spirit of codperation and combination. 

2. The religious element is intruded. Men will not largely 
patronize a place where the feeling prevails that someone is 
doing something for them. The best results will be obtained 
from substitutes carried on, not as a philanthropic enterprise, but 
upon a strictly business basis. 

3. They lack in attractiveness. To compete successfully 
with the saloon, a substitute must not only be as attractive as 
the saloon it is to replace, but must possess a degree of attract- 
iveness sufficient ‘to overcome the force of habit which is firmly 
established. 

Before venturing an answer to the question, What is the 
place of substitution in the final solution of the “liquor prob- 
lem” ?, let me call attention to two facts: (1) Beer is the 
almost universal beverage of the working people. Mr. Louis 
Wreden, general secretary of the ‘‘Deutcher Orden der Haru- 
gari,” said to me that he could not then recall a single German 
family in which beer was not used. The laboring people of many 
nationalities feed beer to their children as others do milk. 
“You can depend on the beer, but you can’t tell about the 
milk you get down here,” one man remarked. As has been 
stated, among some people the substitutes do not substitute. 
No drink has yet been discovered by the chemist which is at 
once so pleasing in its effect, so slightly intoxicating,’ and so 
cheaply manufactured. (2) The substitute, to attain any degree 
of success, must keep in mind the following self-evident fact 


* Most incredible of the facts which the study of the saloon revealed to me was 
the relatively small amount of drunkenness. Without entering into a discussion of 
the reasons which, with a little thought, each may discover for himself, it is sufficient 
to state that the amount of drunkenness, in proportion to the amount of liquor drunk, 
is much less in the down-town than in the rural districts. 
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—one which, if recognized, is seldom appreciated: the people 
of these industrial districts are simply human beings— just like 
other folks, having the same moral, intellectual, physical, and 
social natures, which seek development, but along the lines of 
least resistance. The substitute cannot be a fixed thing, but, 
like the saloon, must vary according to the needs of a particular 
district. 

From prolonged observation, and from conference with the 
keepers and patrons of saloons, I believe I am not far from the 
truth in stating that about 50 per cent. of the men who go to 
the saloon go there primarily for drink. The other 50 per cent. 
go there from such various legitimate motives as have been dis- 
cussed. The first 50 per cent., who go there to satisfy the drink 
element in our nature, substitution will not reach. Of the remain- 
ing only a portion cam be drawn into these substitutes, both 
because in number they are inadequate and in adaptation poorly 
suited to the needs. 

What, then, is the final solution of the liquor problem? I 
shrink from answering this question, (1) because it does not fall 
within the province of this study to draw conclusions, but rather 
to state fairly and clearly the existing facts and conditions, from 
which each may draw his own conclusions; and (2) because 
“the coasts of history are strewn with the wrecks of predictions 
launched by historians and philosophers.’’ Yet, knowing the 
interest that attaches to the conclusion to which one has been 
led who has studied the question while living in the very midst 
of the conditions portrayed, I append my conclusions for what 
they are worth. 

The present conditions are the culminative result of a long 
series of events, and are not to be ‘‘abolished” at one stroke by 
legislation. For reasons above stated, no system of substitutes 
can, much less will, abolish the saloon. Gradually some of the 
causes for the present evil may be removed — 

By improvement in methods of lodging the people, as by 
model tenement-houses. 

By increased facilities for obtaining cheap and wholesome 
food, such as is provided in the coffee-houses of London. 
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By a ministration by proper authorities to such necessities 
as public toilet conveniences, labor bureaus, public parks, etc. 

By a more general recognition by the churches of their social 
mission, and by a spread of the movement, already begun by 
the better elements of the community, to furnish places for 
recreation and amusement, and the means of social intercourse 
for the masses. 

By a more general spread of education—education in the 
trades and professions-—education that leads to an equality of 
opportunity. 

Or, to state it still more briefly, the liquor traffic may, and in 
time undoubtedly will, be regulated and controlled by legislation 
—jit may be robbed to a great extent of its social functions by 
substitution, and of its monopoly in catering to certain neces- 
sities by their supply by proper authorities; yet beer-drinking, 
under these regulations and conditions, will always be more or 
less common among the masses of the laboring people. 

That substitution will not entirely do away with the liquor 
traffic (and it is being seriously questioned by thoughtful people, 
who are acquainted with the conditions as they are, whether 
the complete abolition of the saloon in its best forms is, after all, 
desirable) need discourage no one. There is a large work that 
substitution can accomplish, and one that is more needed in 
Chicago at present than legislation. John Ruskin said: ‘It is 
very utopian to hope for the entire doing away with drunken- 
ness and misery out of the entire kingdom; but the utopianism 


is not our business, the work is.’ 
L. MELENDY. 


CHICAGO COMMONS. 
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THE SCOPE OF SOCIAL TECHNOLOGY. 


UNDERSTANDING of the present and direction of the future 


depend upon knowledge of the past. History treats the phe- 
nomena of human life in their process of unfolding. Thus there 
is a history of the concrete, individual facts of political life; of 
educational ideals, methods, and systems; of military organiza- 
tion and conflicts ; of industry and commerce ; of art and religion. 
Even the history of philosophy, and of economic and political 
theory, may be named as distinct from the systematic presenta- 
tion of philosophy, economics, or politics.’ 

Wundt has treated the province of psychology, individual 
and folk-psychology, philology, history, ethnology, the doctrine 
of population, politics, economics, jurisprudence, philosophy, 
and shown their relations to each other.’ 

Economics? deals with the phenomena of wealth—that is, of 
material, transferable, and limited means of satisfying human 
desires. Grand divisions of economics are theoretical economics 
and practical economics.: Theoretical economics includes stat- 
ics and dynamics. Practical economics includes economic poli- 
tics and finance. Already we have treatises on agrarian 
politics, politics of commerce, manufactures, transportation, 
the economics of the “labor question,” of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, and of educational systems. It is sometimes claimed that 
there is a particular practical economic science wherever the 
problem is relatively wide in scope and connected with a natural 
group of phenomena. The tendency to mark off specialized 
“‘sciences”’ is seen in biology as well as in economics, and there 
would be more justification for this in sociology because of the 
greater complexity of the phenomena. 


*MENGER, Methode der Socialwissenschaften, pp. 32, 122. 


* Compare L. F. WARD, Outlines of Sociology, chaps. 1-6; A. W. SMALL, AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF SocIoLocy, “Seminar Notes,” 1898. 


3J. B. CLARK, Distribution of Wealth, p. 1. 
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In relation to government we have political science, jurispru- 
dence, international law, all of which deal with description, 
explanation, and adaptation of means to social ends. 

The scope, method, and value of general sociology, as 
science and philosophy, cannot here be discussed. The reply 
to skeptical questions must finally come from the actual service 
which the new aspirant renders to the rational and practical 
demands of the human mind. If it is found that, after the 
special social sciences — economics, politics, ethics, pedagogics— 
have done their best work, an entirely different method of treat- 
ment of the phenomena of association offers a more adequate, 
comprehensive, and complete analysis, classification, and explana- 
tion of the facts of society, that method will be respected. 
That a more adequate and complete treatment is desirable no 
one seems to question; skepticism affects only the achievements 
of those who have hitherto professed sociology. It may fairly 
be claimed on behalf of our attempt to construct a general 
science of society that we are doing only what many economists 
and political philosophers always do when they seek to satisfy 
the rational demand for unity and completeness and the practical 
needs of social organization: they “socialize.” If the polliti- 
cal philosopher must constantly trespass on the fields of the 
economist, and the economist follow his own clue out into gov- 
ernmenta! relations and agencies, and even culture associations, 
there is justification for an explicit effort to codrdinate both 
factors with other social forces and means when man’s estate is 
in question. The sociologist is doing openly what has long been 
done actually under titles which do not connote the whole reality." 

Our present concern is with practical sociology,and more par- 
ticularly with the task, divisions, and method of social technology. 


I, DIVISIONS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Sociology, as science, deals with what is and with what ought 
to be. For our present purpose we may divide the entire 
rational enterprise into theoretical and practical social science. 

*The eminent economist, Professor G. Schmoller, has recently opened a fairly 
hospitable door to the waiting candidate by saying that we “ dieser Sociologie, die 


freilich nur eine Art ausgebildeter empirischer Ethik ist, ihr Biirgerrecht in dem 
Reiche der Wissenschaften nicht mehr abstreiten kénnen” (Grundriss, p. 72). 
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Theoretical social science considers the phenomena of asso- 
ciation. Its goal is an adequate view (@ewpeiv), a knowing and 
understanding." 

The phenomena of community life must be described, that 
is, set forth in their order of coexistence and succession, rela- 
tions of space and time. The basis of this task lies in social 
geography and demography. Description is not complete with- 
out the discrimination, classification, and naming of typical forms 
of the phenomena, since the endless number of individual facts 
cannot be grasped by the mind without grouping them according 
to some real characteristic or mark. 

The discovery of general tendencies, uniformity of order, is 
also a discovery of the “‘laws’’ of the phenomena. 

The culmination and the characteristic of theoretical social 
science is explanation, rationale, the discovery and statement of 
the causes of the phenomena. This crowning achievement 
implies an account of all the conditions and forces which make 
the phenomenon what it is in kind, degree, and quantity. 

This rationale must include a discovery and statement of all 
the forces which tend to equilibrium, and this may be desig- 
nated as a problem of static sociology. 

The explanation must deal rationally, and as exactly as pos- 
sible, with the forces which produce change, movement, evolution. 
This may be called dynamic sociology, or, in a special sense, 
kinetic sociology. 

Practical sociology deals with precisely the same social phe- 
nomena, the same typical forms, the same uniformities or laws, 
the same forces, as theoretical sociology, but for a different 
purpose, and therefore with some difference of method. Prac- 
tical social science is ambitious to discover and present in 
systematic form principles which regulate social conduct in 
conformity with ends.* Does practical sociology deal with what 

*K. MENGER, Methode der Socialwissenschaften, 1883; A. WAGNER, Politische 


Ockonomie, Grundlagen, Vol. I, chap. 1, p. 144; H. DIeTzEeL, Theoretische Social- 
dkonomik, Vol. I, pp. 4 ff.; WuNnDtT, Logik, Methodeniehre, Vol. Il, p. 530. 

* DIETZEL, 0. ¢., p. 4: Conduct, Handeln (wpdrrev), hence “practice” and 
“practical.” Dietzel (p. 5) distinguishes three tasks of practical social science —nor- 
mative, critical, and technical; but he would construct only two disciplines or scien- 
tific procedures, which he designates ethics (Z¢4ik) and politics (Polit#tk). Professor 
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is or with what ought to be? Dietzel’s distinction between 
theoretical and practical economic science is made on the basis 
of a sharp division between these. 

But social technology deals with both: with what exists as 
a revelation of what ought to be, and of the method of realiz- 
ing what ought to be. Much of what ought to be is already, as 
fact; and, at a given moment, most of what ought to be, in rela- 
tion to the situation. But in the heart of what is there is a sug- 
gestion of a better, and a movement toward it; both ends and 
means being suggested by experience. Social technology deals 
with this movement, this becoming — its end and way in concrete 
situations. 

Il. DIVISIONS OF PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGY. 

Within the task of practical social science we may distin- 
guish three problems for systematic treatment: (1) the problem 
of values, (2) the problem of criticism, and (3) the problem of 
means. For the first problem we may use the data of ethical 
science and philosophy, but not without consideration of empiri- 
cal conditions. The valuation of the ideas of morality is a 
problem of ethics, aided by psychology. For general sociol- 
ogy the data of ethics and psychology are ultimate elements. 
But as soon as the valuation includes concrete conditions, exter- 
nal relations of persons to nature and to each other, laws, 
A. W. Small distinguishes social telics and social technology. K. Menger calls this 
practical procedure of social science a doctrine of social art (Aumstlehre), but (p. 131) 
he makes “eine praktische Wissenschaft” synonymous with “eine Kunstlehre.” A 
WAGNER (0. ¢., p. 145) declares that practical social science is science, and not art 
alone, so long as it aims at knowledge. “Kurz gesagt, handelt es sich also bei den 
theoretischen Wissenschaften um Erlangung eines Wissens zum Kennen, bei den 
praktischen um Erlangung eines solchen zum Konnen, aber eben um Erlangung 
eines Wissens um des Wissens Willen doch bei beiden. Auch die letzteren diirfen 
daher den Namen von ‘ Wissenschaften’ beanspruchen.” Wunpt, Methodenlehre, Vol. 
II, p. 532, admits practical social science, as a systematic application of the data of 
theoretical sciences to the satisfactions of needs; his unnecessary limitation of tech- 
nology to “ politics ” does not affect the issue. 

In Dr. C. D. Wricut’s Practical Sociology the definition is given of the title: 
“Any treatment of the subject would be practical which dealt with things as they are.” 
But theoretical social science deals with things as they are, and practical social sci- 
ence, according to the authors quoted above, deals with things as they are, but with a 
purpose of introducing also what ought to be and is not yet, or only imperfectly, 
realized. 
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institutions, then ethical science must wait on theoretical soci- 
ology. The debt and obligation are reciprocal, and progress in 
each science depends on parallel progress of the other. In many 
books on ethics the writer passes from his own data to dogmatic 
deductions about social relations and institutions, as if he needed 
no exact knowledge of these relations and institutions to com- 
plete his valuation and make it reliable and verifiable.; This is a 
serious error and entails endless mistakes. The second part of 
the task, or criticism, implies the application of our criteria to 
actual conditions as described and explained in theoretical soci- 
ology. The third part of the task, or social technology, considers 
(1) what should be done; (2) how to make or do that which 
the situation demands. As theoretical social science culminates 
in explanation of what is, so practical social science culminates 
in the best methods discoverable, at a given stage of knowledge, 
for bringing the actual into approximate conformity with what 
is required by that situation, required by the inherent facts of 
the situation." 

Dependence of practical upon theoretical social science.—From 
the preceding statement it will be seen that practical social 
science derives all its data from the description, classifica- 
tion, and explanation furnished by theory. Practical science 
has no value except as it rests on a mastery of the facts, the 
laws, and the causes which theory makes known and intelligible. 

Dependence of theory upon practice.—Both in life and thought 
action outruns theory. Men talk and write, logically and 
beautifully, before logic and grammar. If men had waited 
for science before they constructed systems of state, industry, 
and church, there would be nothing to explain. The forces we 
interpret rose out of the subconscious and the unreflecting life. 
The principles of conduct are implicit in conduct. 

Yet the art of social living is helped by science. General 
knowledge of financial science might have saved millions of dol- 
lars in the cost of the Civil War and the management of currency 

*“ Schliesslich zeigt sie die concreten Mittel, welche taugen, das sociale Sein einer 


concreten Zeit und eines concretes Ortes mit jener obersten Norm des socialen Sein- 
sollens in Harmonie zu bringen.” (DIETZEL, o. ¢., p. 5.) 
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since that period. Slavery was long supported, at great loss, on 
a false economic theory.* 


III. RELATIONS OF ETHICS TO PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGY. 


Psychology reveals the phenomena of the ethical life in all 
its elements, just as it deals with all the phenomena of intellect, 
sensibility, and will; it shows the order of awakening and devel- 
opment of the moral sense of obligation, of the commanding 
ideas of benevolence, justice, and completeness of living. Psy- 
chology also brings to light the actual beliefs of men in respect 
to the virtues and duties, in various relations, which are recog- 
nized by men. All the desires of men—the appetites, the zs- 
thetic cravings, the spiritual aspirations, the economic demands— 
are studied in relation to the central experiences called ethical. 

Ethical philosophy seeks the unity of the ethical in the 
ground of being, the sanctions of the moral sense of oughtness, 
the ultimate good of beings as defined by hedonism and com- 
peting systems. 

But at the line where these subjective valuations are tested 
by experience and come into the current of the social life, ethics 
is dependent on theoretical sociology, as already indicated, for 
the knowledge of the institutional forms through which the 
moral beliefs find expression ; and on practical sociology for the 
concrete means of realization. 

With the greatest benevolence no man can be beneficent 
without knowledge of the actual conditions of realizing satisfac- 
tions ; and with the finest sense of justice a saint will injure his 
neighbor in his rights, and all the more remorselessly because 
he is following his ‘“‘conscience.’”” The attempt to direct con- 
duct by the light of uninstructed, though noble, sentiments and 
beliefs has always made communities feel safer in the hands of 
strong and shrewd selfish men than in the hands of incompetent 
philanthropists. If anything is certain in morals, it is that every 
man is under obligations to know all he can about what he has 
to do. 


* PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU, 7ratté théorique et pratique d "Economie politigue, Vol. 
I, pp. 3, 4, second edition, 1896. 
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IV. THE PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


By “principles” we do not mean, in this connection, the 
canons of explanation, for these belong to theory; nor legis- 
lative statutes, positive human law; nor divine commands; nor 
rules of art, made by local administrators for particular direc- 
tion of specific processes. Positively, we do mean general work- 
ing directions for conduct, derived from experience, regulative 


norms for associated action in view of accepted ends.’ 


V. THREE ASPECTS OF SOCIAL TECHNOLOGY, 


It is possible to think of a system of principles (1) for 
the complete organization of a community, small or great, 
with reference to the attainment of all its ends; (2) of a social 
technology of a natural group or class of society, a system or 
mechanism adapted to further in the best possible way all the 
interests of that group or class, in harmony with the interest of 
the entire community; or (3) we may select a problem or a 
movement whose adequate treatment by a special social science 
is impossible, and demands a coérdination and coéperation of 
many or all the means of the community, and the data of many 
or all of the special sciences, of nature and spirit. 

The first and most ambitious of these projected systems we 
might be tempted to defer for the present as too visionary and dis- 
tant for immediate consideration. Yet we may not dismiss it with- 
out the suggestion that, approximately, many well-informed and 
reflective men have, for small communities, achieved this intel- 
lectual task. For example, the disciplined and broadly edu- 
cated head of a household considers ali the interests of the 
members of his family, the relation of their welfare to the 
interests of neighborhood, city, and all mankind. At the basis 
of his every command or arrangement is a system of society, 
rational and as complete as he can think it. All his knowledge 
of the physical sciences, of economics, politics, ethics, is brought 
to serve him in the construction of a scheme of group-living. 

* MENGER, Methodenlehre, pp. 245-7, 255. “Die praktischen Wirtschaftswissen- 
schaften sollen uns die Grundsatze lehren, nach welchen die wirtschaftlichen Absichten 


der Menschen (je nach Massgabe der Verhiltnisse) am zweckmiassigsten erreicht zu 
werden vermégen.” SCHMOLLER, Grundriss, I, p. 64. 
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We have but to expand this method, based on regulative prin- 
ciples as wide as the moral world, as ancient as civilization, and 
we have a social technology—a system of conscious and pur- 
poseful organization of persons in which every actual, natural 
social organization finds its true place, and all factors in harmony 
coéperate to realize an increasing aggregate and better propor- 
tions of the “health, wealth, beauty, knowledge, sociability, and 
rightness”’ desires. 

Indeed, every liberally educated citizen, alive to all the 
interests about him, constructs in his mind such a rational sys- 
tem in outline for the community in which he lives, and, in less 
definite form, for the commonwealth and the nation. So far as 
he acts reflectively, he directs his political, industrial, educa- 
tional, and ecclesiastical influence according to a more or less 
consistent body of regulative principles. 

In one respect practical sociology is not at a disadvantage 
compared with theory. Explanation is relative to a given social 
system, as the ‘“‘historical’’ school of economists has rightly 
urged and all acknowledge." 

Regulative principles (Massregeln) have precisely the same 
limitations and scope. But in so far as the same system of 
conditions, forces, and organization obtains, to the same extent 
we can discover and present, not only explanatory principles, 
but also regulative principles. The extreme difficulty and com- 
plexity of the problem may well make us careful and painstak- 
ing, but never cynically hopeless. 

And since many social forces are relatively continuous and 
permanent, and since there is increasing reciprocity between 
peoples, we may rationally hope to carry out on a world-scale 
the principles discovered in very restricted fields of investiga- 
tion. The chemist and biologist discover in the closet of a 
laboratory a principle which is published to the learned world, 
without fear that their conclusions will be put to shame by tests 
made, under the same conditions, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
True, we do not in social science deal with such uniform and 


g., K. Bicner, Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft; MENGER, Methode der 
Socialwissenschaften, pp. 130 ff. 
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simple combinations; but the very attempt to construct a social 
science assumes the reign of law in human life as well as in 
animal life. Many of our best teachers of politics and ethics 
introduce their students to Aristotle, Plato, Hobbes, Locke, 
Machiavelli, and Burke, a pedagogic procedure which would 
involve loss of time and mental confusion if there were not at 
least relatively permanent social forces. Judge Hughes pictures 
to us a modern English undergraduate who is moved to tears by 
reading Helen’s lament over Hector in the closing lines of the 
Itad. Sophocles has interpreted the deep foundations of law 
in human nature in language which is as modern as Hooker or 
Browning. These are facts which are no more legitimately used 
in explanatory than in regulative science. 


VI. DIVISION OF LABOR IN SOCIAL TECHNOLOGY. 


A division of labor might be formed on the basis of the 
characteristic or predominant desire or interest. Thus, there 
might be a social technology of the health desire—the social 
system of public sanitation; the wealth desire—the industrial 


and commercial system; the beauty desire —the organization of 
communities for art culture; the knowledge desire —the educa- 
tional system; the sociability desire —the organization for fel- 
lowship; the rightness desire—the organization of social 
control, ethical direction, religion. But I have not been able, 
thus far, to make it work in detail. Perhaps someone will suc- 
ceed better with it. In accordance with the principles herewith 
presented the writer has, for several years, given courses on 
rural and urban sociology, the domestic institution, and charities, 
naturally giving far more detailed attention to some subjects 
than to others. 

It may be taken for granted that social technology will make 
progress only by some kind of specialization. Only by minute 
division of labor have the sciences of chemistry, physics, biology, 
politics, and economics achieved their triumphs. This remains 
true even after we have properly chastised the miserable, petty, 
and useless following blind alleys which has wasted many stu- 
dent lives. Specialization, on the basis of generous culture, isa 
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condition of advancing knowledge, even a little way, on firm 
ground. And specialization involves a parceling out of the ter- 
ritory defined already, with reasonable clearness, in the pioneer 
and encyclopedic works of such men as Schaeffle and De Greef. 

Since there is something distinctive in the task of sociology, 
it must have a division of labor based on principles inherent in 
the characteristics of sociology. 

A tentative classification of particular tasks is herewith 
offered for criticism, and this classification is based on a divi- 
sion of labor already in part accepted and fruitful, and which 
proceeds according to certain groups and classes of persons in 
modern society. 

These groups and classes of persons have already, in most 
cases, been selected for separate treatment by statisticians, and 
have been analyzed with great care for the purposes of investi- 
gation. They are also recognized by law, and by common 
speech, as having marks which characterize them. 

Over against each of these social groups and classes there is 
already, in most instances, a body of experts, whose lives are 
devoted to the study and administration of social organization 
in relation to this class or group. 

These bodies of technical experts have gradually arrived at 
certain regulative principles, often stated as isolated maxims, 
but sometimes in systematic and logical forms, and these regu- 
lative principles have been subjected to multitudes of severe and 
prolonged tests. 

It seems probable that we may reasonably look in this direc- 
tion for a division of intellectual labor in the mighty task of 
reducing to order the fundamental regulative principles of social 
life. 

All that can be presented is a bare outline of the boundaries 
of some of the projected divisions of scientific labor in this field. 

We may begin with the domestic institution, the family. 
During the last fifty years the learned world has been actively 
investigating the early and later evolution of the family. The 
names of Bachofen, McLennan, Morgan, Spencer, Letourneau, 
Westermarck represent a most important range of studies. 
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Ancient records, stories of travelers, investigations of ethnolo- 
gists, minute observation of contemporary nature peoples, have 
shed a flood of light on the development of the monogamic 
family as it is known to civilized nations. 

Writers on jurisprudence have worked out the legal methods 
of regulating marriage, personal and property rights of spouses 
and children. Physiologists and physicians have made profound 
studies of the physical side of the marriage relation. Econo- 
mists have collected and exploited the budgets of families. 
Ethical writers have systematized the traditional beliefs and 
inherited convictions of modern society in regard to marriage 
duties and domestic virtues. In short, there is not a science or 
art which has not made a contribution to what may be called, 
and is sometimes called, a ‘‘domestic science.’’ Yet, a ‘‘domes- 
tic science,” as a branch of social technology, remains to be con- 


structed. 

No better example can be chosen to illustrate the helpless- 
ness and inadequacy of a special science and its data, so long as 
those data stand isolated. The politician and legislator cannot 


draft a law, or an amendment to a law, with wisdom, until he 
has been taught in some way all the physical, intellectual, 
esthetic, economic, ethical, and religious consequences of his 
statute. The moral and religious teacher is in precisely the 
same position. The parents, the school boards, the town meet- 
ing, the city council, are constantly acting, more or less blindly 
and instinctively, on the supposition that they know how their 
measures of discipline or instruction will affect all families in all 
their interests. 

The materials for a division of social technology lie scattered 
about, and society sorely needs a systematic codrdination and 
construction of them in a coherent body of regulative principles 
derived from critical investigation, and not from instinct and 
unreflecting acceptance of traditional beliefs. 

A second example may be chosen in that form of com- 
munity, one of those designated by Professor F. H. Giddings as 
a ‘“‘component society,” which is called in common speech a 
“rural community.” 
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The rural community has characteristics which mark it off 
quite clearly from other forms of association, making all proper 
allowance for differences in locality and fluctuations and develop- 
mental changes. It is relatively homogeneous; each person has 
a name and a reputation; industry is not highly specialized ; 
education is elementary; the number of impressions and ideas is 
limited." 

In relation to the rural community we may claim that there 
is a body of experts, and that there is material for a branch of 
social technology which shall present a system of regulative 
principles of conduct. In dim and shadowy outlines the rural 
pastors, teachers, parents, physicians, and local ‘authorities ” 
have a set of ‘‘ ethical’? maxims which are enforced by stinging 
criticism, praise and blame, law and constabulary, sermons and 
church discipline. In isolated sections of knowledge we have 
some fragmentary basis for this ethical code in the knowledge 
of physicians, professors in agricultural colleges, agronomes in 
universities, great organizers of markets; but nowhere, as yet, 
anything approaching a social technology of the subject, a 
“rural sociology.” We have powerful and learned works on 
Agrarwesen and Agrarpolith, which on examination reveal a reli- 
able and indispensable mastery of economico-political relations 
of rural populations, but furnish little help as to the social organi- 
zation to secure the ultimate, highest, and essentially human 
goods of being. When men of science once apprehend the vast- 
ness of this neglected field, they will bring to it the same acumen, 
patience, and method which have won worthy triumphs in the 
production of wealth. Granting that the economic basis must 
first be laid firmly, may we not now insist that a part of scientific 
labor be drafted off into other fields of research? We actually 
have more and better books on breeding cattle and marketing 
corn than on forming citizens and organizing culture. Is it not 
worth while to attempt a social technology of the rural com- 
munity? And would not evena failure in the attempt be worthy 
of respect ? 

The third example chosen is another “ component society,” 


*See S. M. PATTEN, Zheory of Social Forces. 
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a social group which contains within itself, as does the family 
and the rural community, all the elements necessary to exist- 
ence —the urban community. Here again we find the three 
necessary factors for a particular branch of science —the natural 
group, the body of experts, the materials of knowledge in the 
special sciences and in the maxims of experts. 

And here we discover that the title ‘‘ municipal sociology " 
has already become current in common speech. It is manifest 
that the city cannot, for its guidance, use the isolated results of 
sanitary science apart from administration, or of pedagogics 
apart from municipal finance, or of zsthetic science apart from 
museums and art commissions, or of ethics apart from the tech- 
nical tests of conduct in every relation and situation. It is 
evident to editors and to all others who are trying to create and 


” 


educate a genuine “‘ municipal patriotism,” a common judgment 
of policy, common will as to all that should be done for health 
and culture, for ail citizens by all citizens, that social technology 
is at this crisis essential. And there are men and women of 
large brains and resources, outside of university lecture-rooms, 
who are honestly working at this task. Able editorials are not 
economic or political discussions, but sociologial in the meaning 
of the word here employed. 

Of the other “component societies” which might furnish 


materials for similar branches of social technology it is not pos- 


sible to write within the limits of this article: the people of a 
commonwealth, the people of a nation, and—jin a far distant 
future— mankind. Wildest speculation will long lure us toward 
these grand subjects, but the social technology of humanity 
must wait until we test our methodical tools on more limited 
subjects. There is already a science of the state, theoretical and 
practical, which rests on an implicit general sociology and leads 
on to a social technology of the nation." 

But there are certain social classes, secondary products of 
evolution, which may become the subjects of systematic treat- 
ment in social technology. In some instances, under various 
names, precisely this task has been fairly well advanced. The 


*See RATZENHOFER, Wesen und Zweck der Politik. 
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‘‘classes”’ to be named are found in all the “‘ component societies ” 
mentioned above. In case of the classes to be cited we have 
again three factors of a social technology—a natural group already 
investigated statistically, a body of experts representing the best 
judgments of normal social members, and a growing and con- 
sistent set of regulative maxims for community dealings with the 
class. 

Without going into many details we may designate some of 
these classes and the name of a branch of social technology 
already recognized as a legitimate field for scientific specializa- 
tion. 

Thus society has long been compelled to recognize and dis- 
tinguish the antisocial or criminal class. The criminal anthro- 
pologists and psychologists have devoted immense labor to 
minute and protracted studies of the criminal traits and character 
physical and psychical. Jurisprudence devotes to this class a vast 
literature of criminal law and procedure, which of late is pro- 
foundly influenced by studies of the criminal himself, and of 
sociology in general. Penologists have formed associations, 
national and international, for a careful investigation of the 
methods of treatment of all classes of offenders, in prison and 
elsewhere, with a view to their welfare and the good of the 
entire community, contemporary and future. 

One of the men who have studied our American system of 
reformatories presented to the last International Prison Congress 
a long and able paper whose central plea was for a sociological 
treatment of the subject, since the methods of economics, juris- 
prudence, and prison science, taken separately, break down in 
detail before a closely and logically connected system can be 
constructed.* 

We already have works written from this point of view.’ 

The dependents are also recognized as a class by the statisti- 
cians, and the numbers of the various subclasses have been 
counted in the census. The biological, medical, economic, and 

* PROFESSOR W. MITTERMAIER, Heidelberg, Bulletin de la Commission péniten- 
tiaire international, 4° série, liv. III, 1900, Vol. III, p. 465. 

? FERRI, Criminal Sociology; W.D. MORRISON, Juvenile Offenders. 
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legal aspects of dependence have long been studied, and a mass 
of information has been accumulated. In addition to this a dis- 
tinct discipline has grown out of the demand for a more com- 
prehensive and adequate treatment of the whole system of 
charity. It has gone so far as to require a name, and, out of 
deference to scientific custom, a learned Greek compound has 
been offered for criticism—charitology. In the few text-books* 
thus far written to present in systematic form the causes of 
dependence and the regulative principles which direct the most 
successful methods in philanthropy, the sociological standpoint 
has been distinctly adopted, the chapter on the subject in 
economics having proved wholly inadequate. 

The group of industrials or wage-workers has been clearly 
differentiated as a complex class in modern society. This process 
of differentiation has been due to advances in technique, to the 
division of labor in industry, the rise of cities, and the resulting 
geographical and cultural separation of the operatives from 
the managers. The antagonisms, hatred, and friction incident 
to this separation have aroused the solicitous attention of states- 
men, economists, and ethical philosophers. The conditions of 
life and culture in this group offer a fairly well-defined field for 
a branch of social technology. The economists have already 
erected a discipline which some of them call “ social economics”’ 
and others simply ‘“‘the labor question” (die Arbeiterfrage), or 
“the social question.” But no thinking man can rest satisfied 
with a purely economic, or even economico-legal, treatment of the 
interests of this large group and the interests of society in their 
welfare. While we insist that the economic and legal factors 
must be worked out by experts in economics and jurisprudence, 
we must also insist that, side by side with them, all other social 
factors must be considered, and that the difficult task of har- 
monizing all data of special experts must be in fact, if not in 
name, a branch of social technology. 

In a similar way we might study the artist group, the profes- 
sional class, the salaried officers of corporations and governments, 


"A. G. WARNER, American Charities; C. R. HENDERSON, /mtroduction to the 
Study of Dependents, Defectives and Delinquents (second edition in preparation). 
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and the business managers or entrepreneurs ; and the “social ques- 
tion” involved in their conduct, their example, their expenditure, 
their morals, their social use and culture, is quite as vital as that 
involved in the study of the industrials or the criminals. Pro- 
fessor Veblen’s Theory of the Letsure Classes and Charles Dudley 
Warner’s Little Journey in the World may make this clear to anyone 
whose eyes are not dazzled by the glitter of diamonds. 


VII. METHODOLOGY OF SPECIAL ‘‘PROBLEMS”’ IN SOCIAL TECH- 
NOLOGY——-NEW AND UNSOLVED QUESTIONS. 


Life makes problems of the most difficult and pressing kind: 
There is no end of subjects for doctor’s theses in our field, and 
we are not driven to set tasks whose issues are in vacuity. In 
every community, however small, the people feel the weight of 
uncertainty and grope for the light. Not seidom they turn to 
the university for help. Tolstoi’s wandering criticisms may be 
fanatical, but he is not entirely unjust in asking whether the 
social sciences may not be made to contribute more directly and 
consciously to the betterment of man’s estate. 

+ Public interest, as indicated by the headlines of newspapers, 
1 is usually concentrated on very few “ paramount issues’’ at a 
time, and moves rhythmically back and forth from one to 
another. Now it is an outburst of burglary and holdups at the 


onset of frosty weather; now an election, a lynching, a crash in 
the market, a battle,atornado. At such a moment the study of 
! a lifetime is in demand to still the feverish curiosity of an hour. 
| There are topics which become acutely interesting to the 
Hl public at frequent intervals, and which take almost complete 


possession of many persons all their lives. This is true, for 
example, of the labor question, temperance reform, relief of the 
poor, criminal treatment, currency, and education. 

Social technology can render its best service by dealing with 
genuine social problems in vital connection with a body of 
knowledge and a system of principles. The statement, loca- 

} tion, and analysis of a situation are made comprehensive, and 
the facts which are essential for a judgment are arrayed in an 
intelligible form for the use of administrators, voters, and 
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reformers. A particular problem is always a part of a larger 
view, and its solution must be found by bringing it into the light 
of organized bodies of knowledge. Some of the important steps 
in the process of dealing with a particular problem may here be 
indicated. 

There must bea clear statement of the problem as a com- 
munity interest, and it must be a genuine social problem if it 
belongs fairly to the sociologist. We have many studies of vast 
interest to society which are properly economical, administrative, 
or educational. A problem in social technology has at least 
these marks; all the elements of welfare are involved; all the 
members of the community are affected; and the data to be 
used are normally derived from more special sciences. If the 
answer can be supplied by an expert in any particular field of 
science or experience, the problem may be left there. State 
troops are not called out if the constable or sheriff is able to 
meet the occasion. 

The end of proposed social action must be defined with all 
clearness; the kind of good to be furthered or multiplied; the 
satisfactions to be attained. 

The third step is a clear and complete arrangement of all 
the causal relations and conditions in the situation. At this 
point the dependence of technology on theoretical science 
becomes apparent. In a social problem, in the sense defined, 
the full explanation can never be given by any one special 
science, and the explanation must be through a process of socio- 
logical thinking. 

The fourth step is the study or presentation of methods 
actually in use to attain the proposed end, of their failures and 
success, and of the regulative principles involved in the most 
favorable cases. 

The fifth step is a mental construction of the most rational 
plan for the next step. This is based on all the preceding stages 
of experience and is suggested by them. This new proposition 
corresponds to the hypothesis in theory. 

The sixth step is trial, and the Anglo-Saxon conservative 
plan of gradual approach is found to be thoroughly scientific. 
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We have here an analogy with experiment and unification in 
biology, even to vivisection. For this very reason, since the 
experiment must be tried on large groups of sentient persons, 
both prudence and humanity require caution. 

The fifth and the sixth steps can be taken only by men who 
are actually dealing with some field of administration, or who are 
in very close and confidential relations with the men of tech- 
nique. For it cannot too often be reiterated and emphasized 
that regulative principles are in life, are discovered by purposeful 
effort, and must remain unknown to those who are ignorant of 
actual experience. 

The working hypothesis is constantly improved through the 
“dialectic” of experience, imagination, reasoning, and more 
experience. 

We may consider the familiar ‘temperance problem”’ in order 
to illustrate the application of the method proposed. It will be 
understood that the facts are summarized, without the support of 
statistical material or statements of authorities.’ 

We have in the temperance question a true social problem, a 
community interest. The evils of intemperance affect all citi- 
zens. Not one individual can escape the burden of taxation, 
the dangers to life, property, and morals, incident to the liquor 
traffic. All interests of all citizens are affected. Health is 
involved, directly and indirectly. Inebriates transmit and com- 
municate disease ; frighten the weak and timid ; drive their wives 
to misery. Economically the effects are seen in the destruction 
of food materials to manufacture alcohol, in the reduction of 
industrial efficiency of workmen, in the increase of loss by fire 
and fraud, in the cost for pauperism and crime. Aé®sthetic life 
suffers in many and most obvious ways. Educational progress 
is checked, and teachers are ill paid, while brewers roll in wealth 
at cost of the laborers. The impulses of fellowship are per- 
verted and debased. The man of truth and honor becomes a 
liar and a beggar, his moral nature falling fatally with the 
organic changes in his brain caused by alcohol. 


* Many of the recent statistics are given in C. D. WRIGHT, Practical Sociology, 
with references to sources. 
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The complete mastery of this subject cannot be compassed 
without deriving data from the fields of many specialists in 
the fields of biology, economics, jurisprudence, administration, 
ethics, psychiatry. The statistical investigation alone is an 
enormous task. 

The end.— No progress can be expected unless the commu- 
nity foresees with clearness what it wants to accomplish. Nor 
is it sufficient to agree that we desire to promote the virtue of 
temperance. Ancient systems of ethics have admitted self- 
control among the cardinal qualities of good character, and 
there is no controversy over this vague claim. But the moment 
we attempt to define the conduct of the temperate man in society 
we are compelled to collect evidence, for we are met with radi- 
cal differences of opinion, and many communities are divided. 
This controversy among the people is mainly due to conflict of 
medical authority. There can be no final agreement as to social 
aims until the physicians find common ground, until the experts 
can tel] us how much alcohol can be imbibed without danger, 
and with advantage to health, under the various conditions of 


age, sex, financial ability, climate, occupation. An unsettled 
problem in medicine and physiology is unsettled in social 


ethics. 

We can count on sufficient agreement for a basis of commu- 
nity action in respect to excess and certain manifestly improper 
and injurious uses of alcoholic beverages; and we can make 
plans with hope of success so far as authority has reached a 
conclusion. Individuals may have for themselves a more austere, 
perhaps a higher ideal, but they cannot hope to make this a 
social aim in the present conflict of expert opinion. 

Causal conditions—Intemperance, defined as an excessive 
and improper use of alcoholic drinks by large classes of the 
community, is the phenomenon to be explained. We have to do 
with a social custom and its effects. 

The procedure of the Committee of Fifty is an illustration of 
the influence of sociology in modern methods of attacking a 
social problem, and its investigations are both theoretical and 
practical, in the sense of the words used in this paper. They 
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attempt to consider (1) the physiological questions involved ; 
(2) the economic aspects; (3) the ethical aspects; (4) legisla- 
tion. Perhaps other sides will be studied. It is certain that at 
the conclusion of the special investigations a survey of the 
entire evidence will be necessary in order to show the bearing 
of each particle of evidence in relation to every other, and to 
bring out the cumulative force of the facts. To marshal the 
most instructive and convincing facts which explain the appetite 
for stimulants and the social customs which grow out of it 
would be to repeat a large part of the contents of such vol- 
umes. 

The fourth step is the study of past and present social meth- 
ods of dealing with the problem of intemperance, and especially 
with the liquor traffic. 

By an inductive process we may array all the conscious 
efforts of communities to secure customary conformity to the 
ideal of self-control, moderation in the use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. This investigation would present an impartial survey 
of (1) the hortative method, or “moral suasion” movement, of 
moderates and total abstainers, represented by Father Matthew 
and John B. Gough; (2) the various methods of legal control — 
license, high tax, mulct, and prohibitive laws, the dispensary 
and Norwegian systems, and others; (3) the educational method — 
teaching in schools, lectures, publications; (4) the influence of 
modern machinery and organization of industry —the discharge 
of employés of railroads for drinking or resorting to saloons; 
(5) the discipline of social criticism and example; (6) the influ- 
ence of the church and ministry; (7) the labors of associations, 
temperance societies; (8) the indirect influence of general 
improvements, as better housing, sanitation, recreations, athletics, 
baths, public comfort stations. 

From this investigation of actual methods and their results 
we may derive regulative principles. The study of causes reveals 
the motives which induce men to drink and drink to excess: 
weariness, exhaustion, discomfort at home, sociability of saloons, 
fashion, idleness, narrow range of interests. 

The survey of all the means which have actually succeeded, 
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in some measure, in mitigating, and, in some cases, removing, 
the evils of intemperance brings up into clear consciousness 
this law: that the temperance reform is simply a part of the 
whole process of social pedagogics; that it cannot be promoted 
apart from the other movements toward the whole good of all 
society. We are thus forced to the conclusion that the funda- 
mental regulative principle is: ‘‘ Elevate the race at once.’’ The 
effective means for mitigating the evils of drink are precisely 
those which are involved in a wise charity, a wise prison reform, 
a wise housing movement, a wise educational system for all 
classes, a wise economic movement. 

The construction of a program of temperance reform.—According 
to the conclusion just stated—assuming that it would be 
reached by investigation—a rational program of temperance 
reform is nothing more nor less than a system of social peda- 
gogics, which embraces all the ends of education, all the means 
of moral training and discipline, all the community means of 
control and direction; but which also assigns to different persons 
and associations a definite task in the program, as each man in 
an orchestra must play the instrument he knows, but with rela- 
tion to what others are doing at the same time and in the ren- 
dering of the same complex composition. 

The program of temperance reform, to use an analogy drawn 
from medical practice, may include a general tonic treatment 
for the constitution and also specific medication for particular 
symptoms. Among specific measures those mentioned above 
are all applicable,each in adaptation to needs and surround- 
ings. 

The experiment.—The trial of our hypothesis of practice is 
going forward in all European countries and in all the states of 
the United States. The function of social technology is to give 
intellectual organization to this experiment; to make it part of 
a rational system ; to distinguish between special local conditions 
and general laws of conduct, and thus give the wisest direction 
to the application of the regulative rules. 

The temperance question may be studied on any scale, and 
very modest ability may become useful if it applies a large and 
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comprehensive method within a narrow territory. On a state or 
national scale great financial resources are required; but the 
study of a village, a ward, a district, may be done thoroughly 
well by a private student, and the results will be valuable to 
check or verify the results reached by the larger scheme.’ 


C. R. HENDERSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


* MELENDY, “Study of the Saloon in Chicago,” in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SocioLocy, November, 1900, and in the present number, may illustrate this point. 
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THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY. 
VII. CLASSIFICATION OF ASSOCIATIONS." 


Ir our exhibit of the scope of sociology were to be con- 
tinued upon the scale of minuteness adopted in chap. vi, it 
would be necessary to cover ground which has long ago been 
cultivated so well that there is little hope of improving the work 
at once. To continue the argument from the point now reached 
we have only to cite such well-known discussions as the follow- 
ing, viz.: Ratzenhofer, Die sociologische Erkenntnis; Part IV, ‘‘ The 
Social Process of the Human Race;” Part VI, ‘The Social 
Forces ;”’ Part VII, “Social Evolution in the Light of Sociologi- 
cal Perception;’’ Ward, Dynamic Sociology, second edition, Vol. 
I, pp. 468-706, ‘The Social Forces;’’ Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology, Vol. 1, Part I, chap. xxvii, and Part II. 

It will not be superfluous to add one more general state- 
ment, as a reminder of the relations between general classifica- 
tions of sociological material and the various divisions of 
sociological interpretation. 

In presence of the same material, that is, the same body of 
specific facts about men, intellectual interests in organizing and 
interpreting the material concentrate in several distinct ways. 
For instance, one variety of thinkers will look out over human 
associations, and they will be moved to ask: ‘How did men 
come to associate as they now do?” This is the typical ques- 
tion of those whose primary curiosity is about the genetic aspect 
of human experience. Thinkers of another variety will survey 
the same facts, and they will ask: “‘How do men manage to 
preserve the status quo?” This question voices the peculiar 
interest of the men who care more for insight into the present 
social situation, for analysis of present social arrangements and 
the way they work, than for knowledge of how they came into 

*This paper is presented, not as an attempt to classify associations, but as a 


preface to such attempt. It does not belong in the main line of argument upon the 
scope of sociology. It goes back rather to necessary methodological preliminaries. 
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existence. A third variety of thinkers are relatively indifferent 
to both these questions, and they ask rather: ‘‘What are the 
visible indications about the ways in which men will associate 
in the future?”’ This is the question that rallies the men who 
are trying to make the things which are seen disclose those that 
are unseen. It is the question of the seer, the idealist, the 
constructive philosopher. To him past and present are nothing 
except as they contain and reveal the future. Still another 
variety of men take for granted all the answers to these ques- 
tions that seem to them worth considering, and their question is: 
‘‘What is the thing to do here and now, in order to make the 
better future that isto be?’’ This is the query of the men who 
want to be more than mere scholars. They want to accomplish 
something. They want to organize rational movements for 
making life yield increasing proportions of its possibilities. 

The fact that these lines of cleavage exist between men who 
deal with sociology calls for attention to several things that have 
caused much confusion. In the first place, men of these dif- 
ferent varieties have expressed or implied descriptions of the 
scope of sociology which perhaps seem irreconcilable. The 
truth is that they have merely emphasized, and in some cases 
overemphasized, the particular phase of the vast reaches of 
sociology which is peculiarly interesting to themselves. They 
have very naturally placed special stress upon their own division 
of labor, and they have incidentally slurred over the other 
divisions of labor. It by no means follows that these men would 
explicitly eliminate or disparage these other portions of science, 
nor that the final answer to the different types of question will 
contain anything irreconcilable. The fact, however that men 
have actually pursued these different inquiries under tuc name of 
sociology accounts for the wide divergencies between treatises 
and monographs that have used this title. In one case we 
find plain anthropology or ethnology; in another, simply old- 
fashioned philosophy of history, with little except its arrogation 
of a new name to redeem it from the condemnation under which 
the older thinking rests; in other cases we have had political or 
economic or ethical philosophy; and again we have had the 
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same rule-of-thumb policy that experimenters have time out of 
mind adventured, sometimes to worse than no purpose, and some- 
times with fortunate results. 

Now the truth is that human associations have aspects 
and implications that are at one and the same time genetic 
and static and teleologic and technologic.* Probably very few 
sociologists, however special the studies which have given them 
most prominence, have entireiy neglected the other aspects of 
social reality. At all events, sociology will be an abortion until 
it is a successful integration of the genetic and static and teleo- 
logic and technologic elements involved in the social process, 
and consequently in sociological theory. It is by no means 
desirable that division of labor within the sociological field 
should cease. On the contrary, our problems are demanding 
further differentiation without visible limit. The desirable thing 
is that the workers of the types just mentioned shall keep within 
sight of each other, shall remember that they are parts of each 
other, and shall acquire more facility in correcting themselves 
by each other. 

To whichever type of investigators we belong, our depend- 
ence upon ability to catalogue and classify associations is equally 
real. In the monograph which we shall quote below Dr. Stein- 
metz has not too severely characterized the poverty of resource 
from which we derive most of the generalizations that do duty 
as “inductions” in the social sciences. For discovery of methods 
in the evolution of associations, or of laws of reaction within and 
between associations, or of ends implicit in associations, or of 
means adequate to hasten achievement of those ends, we have 
no other source of knowledge than the facts displayed by asso- 
ciations past and present. Whether our immediate purpose is 
the partial aim of the specialist, or the comprehensive aim of 
the philosopher who wants to outline the most extensive and 
intensive view obtainable of the meaning of human life, our 
alternatives are, on the one hand, resort to speculations, or, on 
the other hand, analytic and synthetic organization of the facts 


* Cf. PROFESSOR HENDERSON’S article in the present number of this JouRNAL, 
“The Scope of Social Technology.” 
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presented by every known phase of human association. It is 
hardly to be expected that a final classification of associations 
can be proposed, for associations themselves are not finalized. 
What we may expect is such use of analyses and classifications 
appropriate to separate types and phases and stages of associa- 
tion that our knowledge of the actual social process may move 
toward completer comprehension. The present discussion is an 
attempt to point out certain approaches to such use of classifica- 
tion. 

Wherever men have reflected about men they have instinc- 
tively paid more or less attention to the facts recited and the 
interpretations suggested in the foregoing chapters and in the 
passages named in the first paragraph of this chapter. Whether 
thinkers have carried generalization and abstraction to the point 
of mentioning “association,” or even associations, is immaterial. 
They have perforce dealt with men in groups, in reactions, in 
combinations of some sort. The most naive writing about 
society has had its expressed or implied classifications of men, 
and these represented actual or conceptual associations (populi 
romani and gentes; plebs and patricians; elect and reprobate ; 
clergy and laity; civilized and uncivilized; orientals and occi- 
dentals; Latins and Saxons; etc., etc.). 

As the social sciences grew more systematic and sophisticated, 
their classifications gradually took account of more and more 
species of association. Ethnology schedules racial associations ; 
history, by preference political associations; economics, indus- 
trial and incidentally other associations. All these classifica- 
tions have their uses, which cease when they begin to obstruct 
discovery of relations which the traditional categories do not 
disclose. After we have looked out over the human race, and 
have seen the people of the world divided into geographical, 
political, racial, vocational, and countless minor groups, we come 
back to the reflection that these people are, after all, merely 
variations of the same sort of personal unit that we find in our 
individual selves. We remember that these diversified associa- 
tions are merely incidental to the working out by other men of 
the same life-purposes which we are pursuing in our particular 
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associations. We recall] that these associations are all more or 
less essential means to ends. They are devices for reaching the 
same ultimate aims that we clearly or vaguely seek. Thereupon 


we begin to ask: Is it possible so to classify men’s associations 
that the relativity of their meaning will appear? Is it possible 
to see how the human unit works into one association within 
another, distinctly enough to discover the kind, and at last the 
degree, of significance of each association for the essential 
interests out of which and into which life develops ? 

The sociologists have assumed an affirmative answer to these 
questions, and have made beginnings of descriptive classifications 
of men in their universal activities. Comte tried to provide for 
such descriptions by the proposal of ‘‘social physics.” His idea, 
like that of Quételet, was of society as a vast machine made up 
of human units whose acts obey strictly mechanical laws. He 
would describe human beings and their associations as parts 
within parts of the social machine. We need not waste words 
upon the futility of this attempt. 

There followed a generation of sociologists who perceived 
that men associate with each other more intimately than parts 
of a machine play into each other. The beginnings of scientific 
biology had been made. They caught the imagination of social 
philosophers. These men said: Society is not a machine; 
society is a living body. Thereupon three notable attempts 
were made to describe human associations under the analogy of 
an animal organism.’ This too, after all that is true is said, was 
in some respects a crude and dangerous experiment, but even 
those who are most contemptuous toward it would admit that 
while this attempt to describe the essentials of society has held 
the attention of sociologists some progress has been made, and 
deeper insight has been gained. Suppose it be granted that this 
gain is in spite of a certain fanciful element in the surroundings 
of biological analogy. Let it even be admitted, for the sake of 
argument, that the gains have been made merely in the line of 
refuting errors incident to the use of this analogy. It remains 
true that the intricacy and intimacy of human associations are 

* Lilienfeld, Schaeffle, Spencer. Cf above, Vol. V, pp. 626-31. 
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better understood than when they were treated by Comte in terms 
of mechanics. We have progressed from the assumption of a 
mechanical or physiological principle, as the bond of human 
associations, to the assumption of an evolutionary principle, 
operating through means partly vital, partly psychical. In 
accordance with this principle, whatever it may prove to be, men 
arrange themselves in correlated groups, the whole forming a 
system of activities which is organic in a higher sense than that 
of biology. There is no consensus about definition of this prin- 
ciple, but description of what actually occurs among associations 
is gradually narrowing down the limits of definition, just as 
description of what occurs in the animal world first resulted in 
the formula of natural selection, and then haled that formula 
before the scientific courts of review, where it is now having a 
second hearing. 

With something of this idea in mind, a large number of men 
have proposed more or less exhaustive classifications of associa- 
tions, or of “society,” or of what occurs in society. The pres- 
ent discussion will not review these in detail, but references to 
them will lead rather to certain methodological eliminations and 
substitutions as a result of dealing with them in principle. 

All the schemes hitherto proposed for classifying men in 
association have somehow fallen short, by narrower or wider 
margins, of satisfying instant demands. All descriptions of 
objects merely as objects leave them undescribed at last. The 
objects of our knowledge are related to each other. Our knowl- 
edge of the objects becomes real in proportion as it discovers 
their relations. All objects of knowledge are functioning parts 
in the whole cosmic reality. Within the world of people each 
man and each association of men has a functional meaning. 
Human associations are created by persons in the course of their 
efforts to attain ends. These associations all have their mean- 
ing, as well as their being, in connection with their implicit 
personal purposes. The associations are incidental to the attain- 
ment of purposes by individuals. More than this, they are the 
partial attainment of the purposes pursued by individuals. The 
suggestion is natural that, if we knew the purposes of individuals, 
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we should have a key to the associations produced by these 
purposes. This leads to the suggestion that associations might 
be classified on the basis of the ends to which they are tributary. 
Recurring to our working analysis of human interests and 
desires," and adopting it by way of illustration as a starting- 
point for discussion, we might plan our description of human 
associations under the following titles : 

1. Health associations. 

Wealth associations. 

. Sociability associations. 
. Knowledge associations. 
. Beauty associations. 
Rightness associations. 

In other words, the most direct way ideally to get at the 
reality of what is going on in human associations would be to 
find out what men as individuals want—not mereiy in detail, 
but in the principles implied in details—then to discriminate 
the associations that cater to these several wants.” 

Are there insuperable difficulties in the way of adopting such 
a method? Having in mind all the phases of societary differen- 
tiation thus far referred to in these papers, our main inquiry in the 
present chapter is: May human associations be more adequately 
described and classified than by use of the already familiar 
schemes? May we discover methods of classification which 
will more nearly satisfy the requirements of the evolutionary, 
functional, teleological conceptions which, in some manner or 
other, demand recognition in all formulations of social reality ? 
Our answer is decidedly in the affirmative, but it would be fool- 
ish to disguise the tremendous difficulties of the undertaking. 

It ought not to embarrass us if we at once discover, for 
instance, that there is likely to be relatively little material in the 
health series, as compared with the wealth series which has been 
worked out so elaborately during the last century. Possibly we 
shall find that the economic series will always occupy the major 
part of the social domain. This, however, signifies nothing 
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* Above, pp. 177 sg. 
2On the method of isolation vid. DIETZEL, Theoretische Socialikonomik, pp. 16 sg. 
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prejudicial to our perception. We are not bent on filling out a 
schedule of sciences that shall be schematically uniform. All 
we want is to find a way of reporting what actually is. If one 
of these elements absorbs more life-force than another, we cer- 
tainly do not want it to figure in sociology as equal to each of 
the other terms in the social equation. Our starting-point is that 
men carry into all their associations tacit or express requisitions 
for all these kinds of satisfaction. All the activities that go on 
among associated men are the actual response that action makes 
thus far to these implicit desires. The associational activities 
are the process of satisfying these desires in so far as the process 
goes onat all. If we are right in our hypothesis that associated 
human life is to be understood in the large only as the entire 
system of functionings with reference to the ends indicated by 
the six desires which we detect; and if we are right in presup- 
posing that associated human life will become a process that 
approaches completeness in proportion as it functions with refer- 
ence to the several satisfactions in accordance with some ratio 
not yet discovered, we should expect to find, meanwhile, that 
the several ends are very unequally and disproportionately pro- 
vided for in present society. Specific exhibits of the actual 
situation, however, will serve not merely to describe what is. 
They will at the same time amount, at least in a general way, to 


teleological indications. 

The foregoing suggestions afford another view of the appall- 
ing complexity of our subject-matter. It may be further indi- 
cated with the help of an illustration drawn from one of Herbert 
Spencer’s doctrines. In discussing the ethics of voting Spencer 
declares that equity would be most fully realized in a state in 
which “there is not a representation of individuals, but a repre- 


sentation of interests.’’* 

The obvious reply is that interests are essentially individual. 
All human interests are primarily individual interests. They are 
inseparable, in fact, from the individuals to whom they pertain. 
Interests that are more than individual get that plus character, 
not by differing in kind from individual interests, but by being 


* Principles of Ethics, Vol. Il, p. 192. 
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permutations of individual interests. There is no way, therefore, 
to represent interests without representing or misrepresenting 
the individuals who are the ultimate repositories of the interests. 

This particular case brings to view the rock on which the 
profoundest attempts to analyze human associations may split; 
viz.: When we try to divide human associations in accord- 
ance with the impulses that create and maintain and move 
them, we soon confront the apparent dilemma that we must either 
give up the attempt in despair, or we must find a way of dis- 
membering individuals and of distributing the parts among the 
associations that they compose. 

_The same individual, for example, might schedule himself as 
a farmer for his health; a lawyer for his wealth; a member of a 
“four hundred ” for his sociability ; of an academy of sciences 
for his knowledge; of a musical society or an art league for 
his beauty; of a lodge, or ethical-culture society, or reform 
club, or church for his rightness. Unhappily for the purposes 
of science, our live individual is not accommodating enough 
to get all the satisfactions of any single desire in the activities 
which answer primarily to that desire. On the contrary, each 
of these desires may satisfy itself in part in every activity 
that answers to each other desire. Accordingly, there are 
very few individual activities, and perhaps still fewer associa- 
tions, that can be referred exclusively, even in a superficial way, 
to a single desire. More than this, if we think of individual 
interests as merged into the interests of associations, we find that 
the actual persons in whom the interests have their local lodg- 
ment are bodily in one association and spiritually in a dozen or 
a thousand other associations at the same time. Moreover, 
there seems to be no way of so bringing the different phases of 
their interest together that interests and the personnel of asso- 
ciations will coincide. 

For instance, the members of a dairy association may be 
divided in health programs between Christian Science and Mor- 
monism, and Ann Leeism and frank libertinism. In response to 
social impulses they may distribute themselves between the 
Republican, Democratic, Populist, Prohibitionist, and Socialist 
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Labor parties. In their knowledge associations they may form 
other groups around certain more or less learned publications that 
enter some of the homes, or the grange, or the university-exten- 
sion center. Their beauty associations may be confined to cer- 
tain codperations with the artistic departments of the state or 
county fair, or the support of a singing school or a village- 
improvement society. In rightness associations they may 
arrange themselves visibly in a score of religious connections, or 
lodges, or fraternities; while in actual types of conduct, in the 
real moral tendencies that they promote, they may be distributed 
among a hundred varieties of action—from those that are sur- 
vivals of the predatory state to those that anticipate the mjl- 
lennium. 

What resort is open, then, if sociology is to advance beyond 
the ‘‘game, vermin, and stock” order of classification? It is, of 
course, /ése-majesté toward the sovereignty of tradition, but the 
truth must be told that, tried by the tests of serious logic, the 
categories in current use in the social sciences hardly rise above 
that amateur grade. Sociology has nothing to gain by conceal- 
ing the perplexities which we at once confront when we try to 
get better categories. It surely looks as though we had formu- 
lated, in the abstract, a set of problems and a program of inves- 
tigation impossible in the concrete. If we are counting on 
quantitative knowledge as precise and extensive as that of phy- 
sics and chemistry, these doubts are amply justified. If, however, 
we appreciate the value of qualitative knowledge ; if we recognize 
the importance and utility of more profound and accurate insight 
into all the regularities manifested by human associations; we are 
very far from having exhausted our means of search. The cate- 
gories which we have indicated will be available both in extend- 
ing and in enriching social science. Without waiting for the 
development of the new sciences suggested below (p. 499), we 
may make qualitative analyses of actual associations. We may 
discover more and more precise laws of the adjustments that take 
place beween persons when one or other of the desires is evi- 
dently foremost. We may also in many cases determine the 
order of rank and force among the other desires represented by 
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the same persons. How fast this search will yield results that 
will appeal to the multitude should be none of the sociologist’s 
concern. It is the search in which we shall push the frontier of 
knowledge about society beyond its present bounds. The few 
who should find a vocation in general sociology will in the end 
serve society best if they free themselves from the present 
eagerness of most sociologists to produce doctrines that will 
have popular vogue. Their merit as well as their ultimate suc- 
cess will be more secure if they rather devote themselves to some 
part of the fundamental work of which we are now sketching the 
outline. The first step toward understanding men in the associa- 
tions that constitute universal conditions of human life is to make 
accurate descriptions of these associations in terms of their func 
tional relation to the whole social process. This can be done 
only by rigid attention to the precise facts, without distraction 
of attention in the beginning to theories about the facts, or to the 
bearings of the facts upon persons or classes in our immediate 
surroundings. Just as geologists describe rock deposits in order 
to discover what they reveal about the process of building the 
world, so we must learn to describe human associations in such 
a way that they will reveal the most truth about the past and 
present process of forming society. 

We must refer to another type of proposal which has impor- 
tant bearings upon our present subject. In working toward 
adequate analysis of society, Simmel has contended that the 
essential task of sociology is to make out and exhibit merely 
the forms under which men arrange themselves in different 
associations. That is, a certain number of variations are pos- 
sible in the forms of relationship which personal associations 
may assume. For instance, persons may be on terms of 
equality with each other in numerous associations for as many 
different purposes. For example, the huntsmen in a tribe, in 
the matter of equal freedom in given hunting grounds; or 
the ‘‘powers” recognized by each other as alike entitled to 
the “open door” in China; or the members of a church with 
respect to all its privileges; or the members of a book club, a 
traffic association, a postal union, a learned society, etc., etc. 
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Regardless of the purposes of the association, the form of rela- 
tionship between its members may be identical with the form of 
relationship in other associations; 2. ¢., in this case the form of 
equality. Again, perhaps the most familiar form of relationship 
in association is that of superiority and subordination. There are 
countless hierarchies among people, from that of mistress and 
maid in the household, of employer and operative in the mill, 
of master and apprentice in the trade, of teacher and pupil in 
the school, of officer and private in the army, of bishop and 
priest in the church, of manager and salesman in the depart- 
ment store, to the protecting and the protected state in world- 
politics. Whether there are other forms of association which 
are codrdinate with these, or of similar practical importance, is a 
question which has attracted much attention among sociologists 
since the publication of Simmel’s thesis." 

We have thus noticed three orders of categories, viz.: 

1. The impulses of association ; 2. ¢., the six elementary inter- 
ests (chap. v and p. 493 above). 

2. Certain tncidents of association ; 2. e., characteristics always 
manifested in associational activity; the facts referred to as 
“data”’ of sociology in a special sense (chap. vi). 

3. The forms of association (Simmel’s schedule). 

Now, whatever be the dictates of abstract logic, in actual 
practice we are likely to find ourselves unable to learn very 
much more about the content of either of these categories, 
unless we keep both of the other groups of terms at the same 
time within easy call. We shall probably increase our knowl- 
edge of each incidentally while we are studying another directly. 
A rigid abstraction of each from the others is both impossible 
and undesirable. For instance, the problems that descriptive 
sociology encounters today may be indicated by the question: 
In what forms and with what relative force do we actually find 
the interests of individuals organizing themselves in associa- 
tions? In working toward a geometry and calculus and logic 


For Simmel’s own statements vid. Annals of the American Academy, December, 
1895, and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, September and November, 1896. For 
a schedule of the “ forms” proposed or hinted at by Simmel vid. AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF SocioLocy, November, 1898, p. 390. 
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of association that will ultimately serve as a practical means of 
analyzing actual society, the procedure that in the end will yield 
the largest returns seems to be precisely the method to which 
physical scientists settled down long ago, viz., the examination 
of cases and the tabulation of results. We have to collect cases 
of the individual desires in all their associational reactions. 
The degree of precision with which the work can be done at 


present may not seem to promise results of high scientific 
respectability, but that has been the case at the outset with 
most of the larger problems that scientists have confronted. We 
have reached the necessity, at all events, of tackling the prob- 
lem: How do men conduct themselves in actual associations 
when each of the six desires is in turn uppermost? This is 
virtually a demand for six abstract-concrete sciences, instead 


of one of the order of political economy. That is, the things 
which we want to know about associated men call for an advance 
beyond the abstraction of the economic man, to similar abstrac- 
tions which we may indicate in the rough as the physical man, 
the social man, the scientific man, the zxsthetic man, the ethic 
man. We need to know how each of the other elementary 
desires works, when it has the right of way, just as we have been 
learning since Adam Smith how the wealth desire acts when it 
is decisive. No isolated human interest furnishes the where- 
withal to move and mold individuals or associations. The inter- 
ests have each certain tendencies which must be known seriatim 
before we shall be equipped with the rudiments of knowledge 
about the social situation. Supposing, however, that we have 
these series of knowledges about abstractions from human 
activity, each of them represents merely one ward of the 
complex lock which guards the whole secret of a concrete social 
situation. How to bring all into working conjunction is the 
problem of real sociology. 

In the present state of knowledge the suggestion of new 
sciences to constitute a six-fold series codrdinate with political 
economy in its orthodox scope will hardly be taken seriously. 
Nevertheless we shall point out before the close of this paper 
that in all probability we shall find some application of these 
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interest categories necessary in working out those subdivisions 
of associations which will prove most important in the next 
stages of societary analysis. 

We have thus sufficiently emphasized the difficulties of ana- 
lyzing and classifying associations. Progress in sociology 
depends, however, upon overcoming the difficulties. 

The importance of classification as a stage in the progress of 
science has been common fame since Aristotle. The neces- 
sity of finding categories of classification adequate to the differ- 
entiation of social facts has been recognized, in the abstract, 
by all the important sociologists, and it has been insisted upon 
with great force by not a few. The demand for sociological 
classification has never been presented with greater clearness 
and energy than by Dr. Steinmetz in a recent monograph." Cer- 
tain passages are so timely that we epitomize at some length: 

The first fault that strikes every critical mind, even in the best works on 

sociology, with very rare exceptions, is the lack of universal and systemati- 
cally completed knowledge of their whole domain. We rarely get the impres- 
sion that the author is oriented on all sides or even upon many... . . It 
is exceptional for a sociologist, when trying to demonstrate the universal 
applicability of a law, to base his induction on more than a single category of 
societies. He usually neglects with a liberality truly naive. .... We may 
sum up our charges in the following judgment: for all sociology which deals 
with humanity in general, or with both barbarous and civilized peoples, that 
is to say, which is not identical with ethnology proper, the comparative period 
is not yet begun. The comparative method is not yet an absolute essential 
in all the researches worthy of the name, which pretend to be more than 
rhetoric or chatter (causerie). Now, I believe the principal reason why this 
method is so little in favor is the absence of a classification and a catalogue 
of all peoples according to their social status and the degree of their civiliza- 
tion. 

. . In point of fact, there are very few sociological propositions which 
are true of Germans and of Bushmen, of Athenians and Chinese and Esqui- 
maux. Yet sociologists do not confine their assertions to a special class 

. nor do they trouble themselves to discover the domain within which a 
fact prevails. They seem indifferent to the capital question whether the phe- 
nomenon is only an exception, or a general fact common to numerous classes, 
if not to all. The reasonings of sociological works are almost always entirely 

vague and without sufficient foundation. 
“Classification des Types sociaux,” in DURKHEIM’s L’ Année sociologigue, III, 
1900. 
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On the other hand, in historical works there is great care taken to describe 
and authenticate the pertinent facts. Comparisons figure with the historians 
rather as distractions, or at most as means of better comprehending the other 
facts in question. The establishment of a general law upon a sufficient 
induction is never their end. The sociologists are too abstract and too little 
positive ; the historians are too concrete, and indifferent to generalizations. 
Yet the latter only are the object of science. The sociologist sees neither 
different classes nor types, because he is insufficiently precise. The historian 
sees them little better, because he is too narrow in his knowledge and tend- 
encies, because he has not the scientific spirit in the highest sense of the 
word. The sociologist wants general ideas without trying to found them on 
facts. The historian hunts for facts, but simply as facts they teach nothing 
The sociologist needs to learn that there are different social species, that 
humanity is not a homogeneous abstraction. The historian needs to recog- 
nize that the body of people which occupies his attention is only an 
individual, a member of a class, by the side of which there are many others, 
also interesting, and that the aim should be to know them all. 

Because, with rare exceptions, the best works upon ethnology or com- 
parative sociology do not try to make an induction as complete as possible, 
they do not succeed in delimiting classes with any precision. Adequate 
induction and precise limitation of classes imply each other 

If there were more general appreciation of the logical value of the exferi- 
mentum crucis,* neglected by almost all the sociologists, there would be more 
serious attention to induction. It is a notorious fact that few sociological argu- 
ments have weight with critical minds. The reason is: first, the insufficiency 
of the inductions, in place of which there is mere reasoning by example; in 
the second place, there is almost invariable lack of the exferimentum cructs. 
When the sociologist has cited a few examples in support of his hypothesis, he 
is satisfied. He does not try to extend the research over the whole class in 
question. He does not ply his explanation with objections. He does not hunt 
for apparent exceptions to the supposed rule. Consequently he never con- 
vinces. 

. . . There is only one means of remedying this situation in sociology. 
The demands of method should be raised, in order that the work of the dilet- 
tante may be distinguished at once from that of the genuine scholar. Now, 
the first advance needed in method—a stage for which, too, our science is 
ripe—-is the introduction of classification. 

The greatest benefit which I anticipate from classification in sociology 
will be the final and total break with that abstract and philosophical sociology 
which consists merely of sonorous affirmations. It will aid us to attain this 
end that’ every contribution which will count among genuine experts will be 
truly a contribution to our positive knowledge. It will be real knowledge, 


* Cf. Jevons, Principles of Science, pp. 507, 518, and 667. 
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Literary sociology must be banished beyond recall. So soon as classification 
of peoples and of types of culture shall have made a place for itself in our 
habits of research, and shall have come to control our minds, it will rout 
abstract and baseless deduction. It will at each moment recall to our atten- 
tion the mass of classified facts which we are called to explain and to elabo- 
rate in order to discover laws. 

Chaos is in itself so abhorrent that the mind turns away from it spon- 
taneously and attends to some abstraction which it gathers out of the con- 
fusion. On the contrary, a mass of facts once classified is so admirable, and 
at the same time so attractive, that it fixes the attention. So soon, then, as 
we shall have succeeded in introducing a little order in the chaos of social 
facts, the way will be open for others. We shall always, however, have in 
view the facts, the veritable problems. We shall no longer reason in a 
vacuum, far from the problems. Classification will present to us so many 
questions, it will plunge us so deep into that sea of positive and limited 
problems, that the desire will never more leave us to discover all their most 
secret depths. Then we shall realize that our science, like every other, has 
to explain facts, not entertain the imagination with phrases. 

The second advantage of this work once accomplished or merely under- 
taken in a serious fashion, will be the following: Classification presupposes 
and facilitates collection. Whoever wants to classify must collect. Whoever 
wishes to collect must complete. To complete the collection becomes an 
indomitable passion. Now this is precisely what we need. In natural history 
specialists collect with enthusiasm ; in sociology, with indifference. Nothing 
will be more effective in changing this state of things than classification. It 
will be a beginning merely to mention some of the gaps in the description. 
I will mention only some of the most serious : 

1. Primitive peoples are disappearing. If we do not collect facts about 
them now, they will presently be lost forever. 

2. We lack complete and profound descriptions of the social and moral 
life of civilized peoples. We may indicate our needs in this respect under 
three heads: (a) felklore; (4) description of component groups of the popu- 
lation —industrial centers, great cities, etc. We have brilliant samples of 
this sort of work, but compared with the material they are rare. (c) Descrip- 
tion of the life and all sorts of peculiarities proper to special classes of the 
population — prostitutes, the criminal and dangerous classes, soldiers, sailors, 
ecclesiastics, bohemians and wandering artists, nobles, millionaires, etc. It 
is only within recent years that, thanks to the Italian school, the two first 
classes have been studied somewhat profoundly, but even these researches 
ought to go deeper, and they should be extended to other countries. How little 
we know about these classes! It will be a long time before studies in this 
field can be truly scientific. There are great entomological societies for the 
study of insects, but we do not give ourselves any trouble to know the people 
who surround us. (d) Characteristic traits, more descriptive than reasoned, 
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of entire peoples, like those of Russia by Tikhomirow," of the United States 
by Tocqueville? and by Becker,3 of Italy by Niceforo,‘ etc. 

It is fortunate that, at least for economic facts, this work has been 
done more or less completely by descriptive political economy and by sta- 
tistics. For the rest of social life there are voluminous materials, meritorious 
attempts, but nothing more. But throughout this domain the passionate 
desire to complete the collection will be stimulated by collection itself. It 
will presently make changes of which sociology is in pressing need. 

The same will be the case in another, closely related sphere, viz., social 
history, in the large sense of the word, or the history of civilization. Social 
history is made up of a continual series of descriptions, which have for their 
subject-matter the social situation of a people or of a group of peoples. It 
thus contains the most important problems which are presented tous. I 
would not undervalue the important and admirable work which has been done 
here by the historians, especially by tke historians of political economy, but 
the sociologist who has had occasion to compare the social histories of various 
peoples upon some special social questions knows how far we are from a 
satisfactory condition of knowledge. It is not merely because many sides of 
social life are neglected, nor because the social history of many peoples is 
very incomplete or deserves little confidence. It is because the materials are 
not arranged so that they might be easily employed by those who try to com- 
pare them for the purpose of making them intelligible, that is, really useful. 
For, after all, the concrete materials of special histories do not serve their real 
purpose except through the use made of them by the sociologist, when he 
explains them and discovers their laws by means of the comparative method. 

There will be no credible sociology until all these gaps are filled. Clas- 
sification will stimulate scuolars to do the needed work. Up to the present a 
sociologist who proceeded exclusively by means of exemplification and illus- 
tration has been able to flatter himself that our descriptive science is very 
rich and approximately complete. His view of the field is so confused that 
it is scarcely possible for him to make out the enormous gaps in the evidence, 
and the use which he makes of the fragmentary evidence at his disposal does 
not promote such discovery. Even into his mind, however, classification will 
shed revealing light. The absence of order is of itself sufficient to prevent 
perception of lack of knowledges Classification once introduced into scien- 
tific custom, the exigencies of veritable induction will force us, more than 
any other power, to remedy the evil which they will themselves have brought 
to light with cruel evidence.® 

* La Russie politique et sociale, 1886. 3 Die hundertjahrige Republik, 1879. 

Democracy in America, 1850. 4Z’Italia Barbara, 1898. 

5 “From the classifications and definitions of a science one may form conclusions 
as to its accomplished results,” says WUNDT (Logik, 1883, II, p. 42). What a 
somber diagnosis would result if this rule were applied to current sociology ! 


6 Cf. MILL on classification (Zogic, Vol. I1). 
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Classification will of itself render impossible the method of reasoning 
from isolated examples. It will force the most recalcitrant intellects to 
genuine induction, because it will show that there are different groups of social 
types, and that what is true of one may not be true of another. Nothing 
will aid us better to avoid premature generalizations, the actual scourge of 
our science. Under the dominance of classification the presumption will be 
against crediting a group with a trait unless it has first been observed in that 
group. The present tendency is precisely the contrary. We now pass by 
involuntary shocks from generalization to limitation. Then we shall advance 
more prudently from the latter to the former. 

It cannot be denied that there is at present among the sociologists a cer- 
tain horror of admitting an exception. We shall outgrow this repugnance 
after the habit of classification has become firmly fixed. . . . . We shall at 
last develop a passion for the exferimentum crucis, a passion which is the 
severe and infallible touchstone of the genuine scientist. With this perfec- 
tion of method there will be no chaos of facts that we cannot reduce to order. 
What real experimentation is to the physical sciences, the exferimentum cructs 
is to those sciences that cannot make use of genuine experimentation. With- 
out it there can be no complete induction. We may not accept a law as cer- 
tain without having discovered and satisfactorily explained the exceptions to 
the rule. What is the value, for example, of the assertion that woman is in 
a servile and degraded condition among hunters, if I am unable either to 
demonstrate by a complete induction that there are no exceptions to the law, 


or to explain the exceptions by the increasing influence of some other cir- 


cumstance ? 

This careful search for exceptions will, moreover, have the further 
advantage of putting us on the track of new laws, for the exceptions must 
themselves be manifestations of some law. There is no rest for the genuine 
scientific investigator until the exceptions are reduced to new laws. Hence 
we shall advance to the demonstration of laws that will be more precise and 
more true, because we shall have determined the conditions under which they 
prevail, 7. ¢., the sphere of their action. We shall discover their depend- 
encies upon each other and their relation to more general laws. The 
laws then formulated will be no longer vague and ambitious assertions. 
They will rather contain candid expression of all the certainty and all the 
generalization to which our evidence entitles us. Then at last chatter will 
be banished from sociology, as it already is from other, more fortunate sci- 
ences. The chatterers will be stigmatized as dilettantes, who have no lot 
with true science, which is devoted to discovery. 


In the constructive portions of his monograph Steinmetz dis- 
cusses proposed classifications of society by use of selected 
schemes grouped as follows: 

1. Artificial classifications; ¢. g.: 
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(a) Coste: according to the relations of urban to absolute 
population.* (Steinmetz, p. 83.) 

(4) Ward: according to social stages distinguished as: (1) 
the solitary or autarchic stage; (2) the constrained aggregate 
or anarchic stage; (3) the national or politarchic stage; (4) 
the cosmopolitan or pantarchic stage.* (Steinmetz, p. 87.) 

(c) Fouillée: according to the relation of the whole to the 
parts.3 (Steinmetz, p. 85.) 

2. Morphological classifications : 

(a) Spencer: according (1) to the degree of integration; and 
(2) to the degree of militancy and industrialism.4 (Steinmetz, p. 
88.) 

(4) Durkheim: a variation of Spencer.s (Steinmetz, p. 91.) 

(c) Giddings: according to genetic relations indicated by 
degrees of differentiation ; another variation of Spencer.° 

3. Economic classifications : 

(2) Hildebrand: according to the internal organization of 
economic life, in the manner in which products are distributed.’ 
(Steinmetz, p. 99.) 


(4) Bicher: according to the general organization of indus- 
try. (Steinmetz, p. 101.) 

(c) Grosse, Hahn, Liszt, and many others: according to the 
development of technique.? (Steinmetz, pp. 98 sq.) 

4. Geographico-ethnographic classifications : 


' Les Principes d'une Sociologie objective. Paris: Alcan, 1899. 

* Dynamic Sociology, first edition, I, pp. 464-7. 

3 La Science contemporaine, 1897. 

4 Principles of Sociology, passim. Professor Giddings has recently published a 
very clear exposition of this element in Spencer’s system, /#fernational Monthly, 
November, 1900. 

SLes Régles de la Méthode sociologigue, pp. 100 sg.; La Division du Travail 
soctal, p. 189. 

° Principles of Sociology, pp. 63 sg. 

7“ Natural- Geld- und Creditwirthschaft,” in J/ahréicher fiir Nationalockonomie 
und Statistik, 11 (1864), p. 4; also the important work, Recht und Sitte auf den ver- 
schiedenen wirthschaftlichen Kulturstufen, 1896. 

8 Die Entstehung der Volkswirthschaft, 1898. 

9 Grosse, Die Formen der Familie und die Formen der Wirthschaft, 1896; HAHN, 
Die Hausthiere (1896), pp. 385 sg. 
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(2) Ratzel: according to the influence of the geographic envi- 
ronment. (Steinmetz, p. 134.) 

(4) Frobenius: according to diameters from a given center, 
with more deference to voluntary choice than in the other 
school.? (Steinmetz, p. 134.) 

5. Psychological classifications : 

(2) Comte: according to the “law of the three stages.” 3 
(Steinmetz, p. 126.) 
iat (6) Sutherland: according to the general level of intelligence.‘ 
i (Steinmetz, pp. 118 sg.) 

(c) Morgan: according to inventions.’ (Steinmetz, p. 111.) 

6. Mixed classifications : 

(2) Vierkandt:° according to psychic and social differences. 

(4) Le Play and his followers.? (Steinmetz, pp. 107 sg.) 

(c) Steinmetz: according to a combination of economic and 
psychologic criteria (pp. 137 sq.). 

We have not reproduced the above schedule because it is 
exhaustive, or because its brief characterizations are entirely 
i, just, or because we propose to discuss these or like schemes in 
{ detail. Our immediate purpose in citing these propositions is 

merely to illustrate the multiplicity and variety, and more than 
aS all the futility, of attempts to classify societies up to date. We 
i thus have a background for the remainder of the argument. 

Before we proceed, another series of general propositions 

may be useful in binding together the divisions of our discus- 


sion. 


'Volkerkunde, 1885. 2 Der Ursprung der afrikanischen Kulturen, 1898. 


3 Cours de Philosophie positive, Vol. 1V, pp. 463 sg., 503 sg., and the whole of Vol. V. 

4 The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct (1898), pp. 103-8. 

5 Ancient Society (1877); Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines 
(1881), p. 43. 

6 Naturvilker und Kulturvilker (1896); “Die Kuiturformen und ihre geogra- 
phische Verbreitung,” Geographische Zeitschrift, 1897; “ Die Kulturtypen der Mensch- 
heit,” Archiv fiir Anthropologie, 1898. 

7Ouvriers Européens (1879), 1, pp. 70, 210, 212. On the work of Le Play in 
general vid. WERCKSTEIN, in Jahrbicher fiir Gesetagebung, Verwaltung und Volks- 
wirthschaft, 1894, and Vacuks, La Science sociale d’aprés les principes de Le Play et 
de ses continuateurs, two volumes, 1897. 
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We may concede that the generalizations referred to in the pre- 

ceding chapter and at the opening of this paper are the product 
of observation and reflection which could hardly be called final. 
If we propose inductive verification and refinement of these 
provisional formulas, it is obviously necessary to have collected 
as a basis of induction a vast number of cases of all sorts of 
association, and to have examined these cases so closely that 
their distinguishing marks will serve as means of classification. 
In other words, general truths about association may be dis- 
covered by the sort of guesswork that may easily pass as intui- 
tion. Evidence, worthy of scientific repute, that the guesses 
are correct must consist of generalization of enough cases 
to exclude the probability of all contradictory or inconsistent 
formulas. This perception challenges sociologists to catalogue 
and classify human associations. 

Our argument with reference to a program of classification 
cannot be presented in a word. Its successive steps may seem 
to wander from the path of direct reasoning. It may be well, 
therefore, to anticipate the conclusion at which it arrives. The 
theorem which we shall reach by a course of criticism now to be 
outlined is substantially as follows: Human associations are not 
things, they are processes. To know them we must ascertain their 
Functional values, just as truly as we must know both the general and 
the special service to be rendered by a wheel or a shaft or a valve or 
a connecting gear, in order to be able to classify that part of a 
machine, first in tts immediate relations to the machine as a whole, and 
then in a general mechanical scale. Human life, in the individual or 
in associations, ts, as we have seen, a process of realizing latent inter- 
ests. The life of a given primitive group, of a people at any stage of 
historical development, of any contemporary civilization, or of a minor 
association within an earlier or a later civilization, is a stage and a 
factor in that process. Human assocations must be classified then, 
not as though they were constant structures, but in view of the fact that 
they are variable functions. They must be distinguished by the part 
which they perform in the life-process. Inasmuch as that part varies 
according as the whole process is less or more highly developed, the 
classification of associations that would satisfy the facts of one stage of 
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evolution would not fit the facts of another stage. Associations must 
therefore be classified functionally, and, more than that, our working test 
of all functional classifications must be our teleological concepts. That 
is, we are bound to schedule associations in accordance with our judg- 
ment of their relation to the scale of ends that are at issue in the par- 
ticular situation in which those associations function. 

In view, then, of the many previous efforts to classify social 
phenomena, and of their unfortunate failure to reach results at 
all satisfactory, it behooves everyone who ventures to renew the 
undertaking to do so with caution and modesty. It is probable 
that each type of classification thus far proposed has certain per- 
manent uses. Much more has been accomplished in the aggre- 
gate by previous attempts, abortive though we may judge each 
of them to be, than is likely to be added by any single organizer 
of data. In all probability each of the attempts at classification 
named above, with many others of which they are types, con- 
tains something of value. At all events, the limitations which 
the attempts encounter are full of meaning, if we can learn how 
to interpret them. 

It does not follow that the task of classification which 
remains is a problem of arranging harmony and synthesis 
between the various previous classifications. We are rather in 
search of a harmony and synthesis of the different portions of 
subject-matter with which these attempts have been concerned. 
Nothing is plainer than that the different schemes which we have 
reviewed have been concerned primarily with one of several dif- 
ferent orders of facts. Some of them have seen society as it 
appears from the ethnologists’ point of view; others, as it 
appears from the economists’, the technologists’, the legists’, or 
the moralists’ point of view. Accordingly, as we have found to 
be the case throughout the social sciences, the makers of the 
respective classifications have each unconsciously based their 
calculations upon a very narrow abstraction from the social whole, 
and have tried to make this abstraction a secure nucleus about 
which the rest of the facts might gather. 

The program now to be proposed for a more adequate 
method begins with our conception of the whole in and of which 
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the facts to be grouped are parts. As we have said (chap. v, 
p. 202): Human association ts a continuous process of realizing a 
larger aggregate and better proportions of the health, wealth, soci- 
ability, knowledge, beauty, and rightness desires.’’ Accordingly the 
classification of associations that we seem to want is one in 
accordance with the parts of this process which the different 
associations accomplish. 

With this as our express requisition it is at once probable 
that an adequate scheme of classification will be highly complex. 
Association is a fact that is at any given time merely a passing 
phase of an immeasurable process. What association is accom- 
plishing at a given moment can be seen only by setting the 
process of that moment in its appropriate place in the genetic 
series which the moment continues. On the other hand, human 
aims are constantly differentiating, and associations are pari passu 
changing the form and force and quality of their internal and 
external reactions. That is, the classification of associations as 
parts of a static order is one thing at one stage of evolution and 
a quite different thing at another. In this connection we hit 
upon one of the most obvious crudities in many familiar attempts 
to classify societies; viz., they start with categories which, for 
the sake of argument, we may assume to be adequate for rudi- 
mentary societies. Then, however, they stop short and fail to 
differentiate the categories to keep pace with the evolving char- 
acteristics of the associations to which they are applied. This 
is as though one should collect and classify birds’ eggs, and 
then attempt to make the groups into which they fall suffice as 
a complete scheme of classification in ornithology; or it is as 
though, without the concept “transportation,” one should 
attempt to classify all vehicles in accordance with—we will 
say—some absolute zsthetic preconception. The dugout and 
the ‘ Deutschland,” the drag of poles and the limited express, 
with all the types of vehicle that have intervened, might be 
grouped according to variations from the assumed esthetic norm. 
It is certain, however, that in either case the classifications would 
not go far toward fixing the real significance of the specimen parts 
in the process concerned, particularly in its more evolved stages. 
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Classification of human associations must therefore make a 
place for genetic, for morphological, and for functional catego- 
ries, and the morphological and functional phases of the scheme 
must evidently at last fall into a genetic series parallel with the 
evolution of the associations themselves. The morphological 
and the functional categories in turn will have to be worked out 
by a process of adjusting perceptions of workings to conceptions 
of ends toward which the workings tend. 

It might be held that such classifications of societary activi- 
ties as those of Spencer, Schaeffle, and De Greef are functional, 
and that a functional criterion of activities is implicitly teleologi- 
cal. The reply is that, whatever may be the logical implications 
and correlations of the notion “function,” it by no means in 
actual use draws with it a working notion of end. Indeed, it is 
more than probable that sociological criticism will at last fix 
upon the absence of an adequate concept of the end, or the 
“universal,” indicated in the visible parts of the social process, 
as the factor which limits the availability of the functional classi- 
fications of which those named are types. The best of them, 
such as that of Schaeffle, appear to be but unorganized cata- 
logues of activities after all, so soon as we confront the final task 
of correlating the activities analyzed and scheduled. We dis- 
cover incidentally that the idea of function treated as an 
abstraction, and held apart by itself, is as sterile as any other 
purely formal conception. The idea of a “sustaining system,” 
a “ distributing system,” and a “‘regulating system,” for instance, 
is of itself something as far from touch with the realities of 
human association as the vulgar idea of ‘‘ perpetual motion” is 
from embodiment of the realities of mechanics. To make terms 
of mechanism real it must be mechanism that functions in a real 
process. We must have companion-conceptions, in the case 
cited, first of what is sustained, what is distributed, what is con- 
trolled; and, second, of why the sustaining, distributing, and 
controlling, z. e., of the end to which the mechanism and the 
process are incidental. This is the setting in which we find 
most use for the formula to which we have constant recourse, 
viz.: Society, or human association, must be considered as a 
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continuous process of realizing an increased aggregate and better 
proportions of the health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, 
and rightness satisfactions. Analysis of associations so consid- 
ered should be in accordance with the teleological criterion. 
Associational activities must be classified with reference to their 
respective relations to different parts of this complex end. 

In other words, human association is always, from smaliest 
to largest, from lowest to highest, a process of producing utili- 
ties of one sort or another; 7. ¢., of catering to human desire for 
satisfactions of varying degrees of complexity. We have only 
two relatively developed examinations of associational activities 
from this point of view, viz., economics and philosophical civics. 
The latter may be said to organize a conspectus of social activi- 
ties on the basis of their relation to a certain sort of moral 
utility, in brief and in chief the maintenance of conventional 
order, 7. ¢., utilities which are in form apparently referable to 
the sociability interest; in content, however, they distribute 
themselves among all the interests. The former attempts to 
set forth all human activities on the basis of their relation to 
the production of utilities that havea material measure. Hardly 
an overt act performed by human beings escapes the notice both 
of civics and of economics, but from the point of view of either 
the same acts fall into an order of importance quite different from 
that which would emerge if we should attempt to scale the value 
of the same activities with reference to either of the other utilities. 

For instance, if we were to name the most important activi- 
ties of the last century, or thereabouts, the different human satis- 
factions being in turn the standard, we might decide that, from 
the point of view of health, all that men have done scales down 
from the value of the discoveries of anzsthesia, and of the pro- 
cesses of disease propagation. We might say that the wealth 
interest has been most served by the engineering and mechanical 
workshops, from James Watt’s tea-kettle to Edison’s laboratory; 
and we might rank all else that men have done in proportion to 
its share in applying or inventing wealth-producing devices. We 
might say that soctadility utilities have ranged in value from the 
new impulse launched into the world by the American Declaration 
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of Independence to the quietest “ pleasant Sunday afternoon’ 
in any slum district in England. We might decide that, from 
the point of view of knowledge utility, the center of human 
action has been Darwin’s collection of observations, and all 
other actions have had rank according to their relation to the 
emerging evolutionary concept. Without presuming to imagine 
what would be a plausible theory of @sthetic graduation, we may 
suppose, in the case of the righiness utilities, that the transfer- 
ence of the moral meridian from heaven to earth, and the sub- 
stitution of positive for speculative criteria of values, will prove 
to be the summit from which to scale the relative significance 
of other activities in this realm. 

What is the meaning of the actions of associated men, the 
different utilities in which men are interested being in turn the 
criterion? What then is the meaning and value, at any given 
time, of the whole plexus of activities carried on by an associa- 
tion, in view of the interest of each and all of the members in each 
and all of these distinguishable utilities ? These are the questions 
that set the tasks of distinguishing and classifying associations. 


Our present limits permit only a sketch of the plan of classi- 
fication to which these suggestions point. In the first place, we 
would distinguish four phases which human association on a large 


scale presents : 

1. Biologic association. 

2. Economic association. 

3. Civic association. 

4. Ethic association. 

Whether these phases are in any association chronologically 
separable is not a capital question. They mark associations 
with different ratios of prominence at different stages of socie- 
tary evolution. In phase I there may or may not be marks 
of distinction from the associations of lower animals. At all 
events it is the phase in which the physical and physiological 
factors predominate, in contrast with the factors that hold the 
balance in the other phases. It is the kind of association in 
which the classifications of physical anthropologist and ethnolo- 
gist are of paramount importance. 
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Phase 2 is that marked by contacts between people inci- 
dental to their common zeal to make the most of the world’s 
material resources. Here the categories of economics and 
mechanical technology must primarily be decisive. 

Phase 3 is that characterized by realization of the need of 
control, regulation, organization beyond that spontaneously 
adopted in the course of applying labor power to the develop- 
ment of material resources. The classifications of political 
science must here be fundamental. 

Phase 4 is that in which conduct in association recognizes 
the authority of some standard not given in physical impulse or 
material economy or civic necessity fer se, but presupposing 
some utility to which all these and all the individuals concerned 
are subordinate and mediate. We cannot say here, in symmetry 
with the propositions immediately preceding, that the categories 
of moral science must be taken as standard. On the contrary, 
the fundamental utility of sociology is in its prospective fur- 
nishing of a criterion for criticism of ethical categories. The 
different moral systems, whether obsolete or still effective, 
posit standards of obligation more or less external to the life- 
process. Doubtless complete historical analysis of human 
experience would have to employ a great many variations of 
morphological and functional classification corresponding to the 
ethical presumptions that actually prevailed. Ethic association 
of many different qualities has been actual. There must be 
many reciprocal relations between these social phenomena and 
our objective analysis of them, on the one hand, and our con- 
ceptions of absolute ethical criteria, on the other. At this point 
we may simply say that our classifications of present associations 
in their ethical phase must conform to our fundamental theorem 
(vid. p. 509) as to the whole social process. 

As we have hinted above, there may have been distinct 
periods during which each of these phases of association, or at 
least each with the one or more placed before it in the list, 
covered the whole field of association to the exclusion of later 
phases. Whether this is absolutely the case is not a matter of 
first-rate importance. For our present purpose we have no 
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occasion to press back beyond the evident fact that human 
associations have exhibited these distinct phases. We need not 
even attempt to formulate the order in which the different 
motives have predominated. It is certainly not a constant 
order, though the variations from the order given may be excep- 
tions easily explained. 

In proposing these general divisions of social conditions we 
have had in mind the activities of the human race as a whole, 
though it is evident that neither periods of civilization nor 
geographical limits could be designated in which these distinc- 
tions would precisely classify the whole human family. If soci- 
ological theory is ever complete, its generalizations must cover 
the largest circuit of actual association. Up to date, however, 
the conditions of human contacts have been such that the exten- 
sion and intention of the associational process have to be learned 
chiefly by observation of associations ranging from the family 
at one extreme to the state at the other. It is by no means 
certain whether the most fruitful method of settling upon a mor- 
phological and functional and teleological system of classifying 
associations will be found by those who start with the family 
and move outward through association after association until 
they reach the state, or by those who begin with the state 
and analyze down through association after association until 
they reach the family, and thence the individual. Perhaps 
there would be more superficial consistency with our introduc- 
tory references to the individual assumption (chap. iv, pp. 
60-62; chap. v, pp. 177-99) if we adopted the former course. 
For reasons which need not be detailed, however, we find the 
latter alternative more immediately promising, though by no 
means necessarily likely to acomplish so much that it will be 
final without verification and expansion through independent 
elaboration of the opposite method. We therefore propose a 
system which may be called a basis for national sociology. The 
theory so called will be related to the more inclusive sociology 
very much as the orthodox political economy, or, as the Ger- 
mans have more appropriately phrased it, “ national economy,” 
has been related to the more general theory of utilities striven 
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for by the so-called “Austrian school.” In other words, human 
associations that can be known and called such have, as a mat- 
ter of fact, functioned chiefly within the organized state. Whether 
or not we can profitably generalize what is now known about 
human contacts in terms of association wider than that within 
the state, we shall doubtless for the present economize effort if 
we concentrate attention upon those reaches of association which 
are displayed by populations either organized in states or of 
sufficient size to make their potential statehood plausible. 
On this basis, then, we begin with the seemingly somewhat 
self-contradictory classification of states, as follows: 
Biologic states. 
Economic states. 
. Civic states. 
Ethic states. 

That is, our subject-matter is not evolved into shape for our 
use until potential states of the first and second sorts are well 
advanced toward becoming actual states of the third or fourth 
sort. This perception should reinforce the position, all along 
insisted upon by the sociologists, that, however impertant the 
biologic and the economic elements always must be in associa- 
tion, they necessarily diminish in relative importance as associa- 
tion advances toward the unfolding of all its implications. 
Accordingly we are at once disposed to challenge the right 
of the anthropologist and the ethnologist to impose their 
classifications upon phases 2, 3, and 4 of national association. 
In the biologic states, anthropological and ethnological group- 
ings are not to be challenged, but in the economic states associ- 
ations immediately begin to cut through and through the lines of 


ethnic groups. Accordingly we must not persist in attempting 


to classify economic associations under ethnic categories, nor 
are we permitted to assume that the forces which produce the 
stigmata of anthropological and ethnological types are the same 
forces which produce economic associations. The sociologist 
has no right to dictate the classifications to be used by anthro- 
pologist and ethnologist. Their own centers of interest and 
objects of attention will give the needed categories. On the 
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other hand, it cannot be asserted too emphatically that neither 
anthropologist nor ethnologist does or can classify associations 
when he classifies peculiarities of individuals in association. The 
associations are diversified by physiological and racial traits, but 
these do not exhaust the qualities of the associations. 

Not to involve ourselves in discussions of anthropological 
technicalities, let us assume that the anthropologists have agreed 
upon a system of classification which carries out the general 
zoological scheme. Let us suppose that they have divided the 
human race’ into types designated as A, B, C, and D. Suppose 
that these types include classes indicated by the symbols a, 4, 
c,and d. Suppose that orders of each class are represented by 
the terms a’, 6‘, c', d'. Suppose that subspecies, varieties, etc., 
are clearly made out and designated by 64, c#, ai, 
ad“, etc., etc. Now, our point is that when the anthropo-sociologist 
has applied these categories toa given population, as Demolins has 
done to the population of France,’ or as Lapouge has indicated an 
ambition to do in a comparative way to populations in general,” 
he has not classified the state. He has merely classified certain 
details of more or less importance abstracted from the whole 
body of conditions and activities which constitute the state. 

The same propositions hold true of the ethnologists. With- 
out carrying out our illustration in detail in their case, let us 
suppose a hierarchy parallel with the foregoing, designated by 
the symbols £, F,G,H; ¢,f,g,h; etc. These, as 
before, are symbols of abstractions from associations. They are 
not subdivisions of real associations. 

The sociologist, on the other hand, does and should try to 
classify societies. He must decide for himself which groups of 
anthropological and ethnological results are of value as data for 
sociological elaboration. 

An approach to formal indication of the sorts of judg- 
ments likely to be passed may be made by considering the 
relation of anthropological and ethnological categories to eco- 
nomic classification, #. ¢., classification and analysis of economic 
states, and of all states subsequent to that phase considered 


* Les Francais d’aujourd 2 Vid. LapouGcE, L’Aryen. 
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as economic. In the latter we have contacts inspired by 
differentiating impulses. Our classifications of associations in 
the economic state must be in accordance with the functional 
relations of the associations to the economic end. Such classi- 
fications, both genetic and morphologic, are already worked out 
to a very nice degree of precision in economic science. Now 


let us assume that we have grand divisions of economic states 
in accordance with no matter what accepted principle. 

For the sake of clearness let us suppose that classifications 
of economic activities are reduced to the same forms which we 
have presupposed in the cases of anthropology and ethnology, 
z. €., to type, class, order, species, subspecies, variety, etc. Thus 


we might make out four types of economic association, J, A, 
L, M, distinguished, we will say, by hand-to-mouth economy, 
provident economy, intensive economy, and humanitarian 
economy. Each of these types might include classes /, &, /, and 
m, distinguished by the kind of natural resource primarily culti- 
vated; each class in turn might include the orders 7‘, &', /', m': 
determined by the organization of labor force within the society’ 
say between production, transportation, exch..nge, and nonpro- 
ductive activities, etc., etc. Now, these economic activities are 
carried on by people, and wherever there are people the anthro- 
pologist and the ethnologist find material for their abstractions. 
Our present aim is to make the proposition as monotonous and 
commonplace as possible that the analyses of each of these and 
coérdinate specialists deal with abstractions, and that we run 
into fatal fallacy when we begin to accept them as bases for 
classification of societies themselves. In every association the 
people have ethnic relationships and anthropologic peculiarities. 
These ethnic and anthropologic variables may or may not con- 
stitute differentiating factors in the economic state. If they do 
not, the associations within the economic state should evidently 
be classified just as though the people composing them were per- 
fectly similar and homogeneous. That is, the groups within the 
economic state, and the divisions and subdivisions within the 
groups, will turn primarily upon economic differences. 

It thus becomes a question of fact, in the case of any particular 
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economic state, whether the anthropologic and ethnic factors pres- 
ent in the state affect the associations most characteristic of the 
state. If so, and to that extent, we have within the state, and we 
must learn how to distinguish and designate, varieties of each grade 
of association, according to variations produced by the physical 
and racial peculiarities of the members. Thus in each of the grades 
of economic association above supposed it might be necessary to 
distinguish subgrades dependent upon either anthropologic or 
ethnic peculiarities. In an economic state made up of Celtic, 
Saxon, Latin, and African elements, for example, the racial 
factor might cause in every grade in the whole hierarchy of asso- 
ciation variations of actual combination from what it would be 
as resultant of economic influences pure and simple. In other 
words, the physical and racial make-up of the state is a factor 
of the whole association which constitutes the state, but when 
considered by itself it is an abstraction from the state, and there- 
fore not a possible classifier of the state, except in particulars 
which are subordinate in a degree to be determined in each case 
by the peculiar facts. 

Now, we might say the same thing, in principle, of the civic 
state, and of its relations to the economic and the biologic state 
respectively. The civic state, considered as an abstraction from 
the actual association of which, in a given case, it isa phase, is 
an association having as its characteristic end control. Let us 
assume that tvpes of the civic state may be made out in accord- 
ance with the predominant purpose of control, thus: JV, exploita- 
tion of the many; O, offense and defense; P, preservation of 
balance among individuals within the state; Q, development of 
physical and human resources. Let us assume further that 
these types of civic states fall into classes in accordance with 
Bluntschli’s categories of origin, viz.: #, original ; 0, secondary ; /, 
derived. Suppose further that Aristotle’s categories of the forms 
of states apply to their divisions into orders, thus: ni, monarchy; 
o, aristocracy; /', polity. Let us assume once more that species 
of civic states are formed by relative prominence of one or 
another division of administration, thus: 2", control of territory; 


o', control of persons; f", control of external relations ; etc., etc. 
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With analysis of civic states carried to this point we are 
surely in a position to see that the relation of this civic analysis 
to the previous economic analysis, and then to the antecedent 
biologic analysis, is precisely like the relation previousiy described 
between the economic and the biologic. With reference to the 
civic ends the subdivisons of the economic and of the biologic 
factors involved in procuring the ends are significant in ways 
that give them a civic standing entirely different from their 
logical place in their peculiar hierarchy. At every step we 
encounter the questions of fact: Does the civic association domi- 
nate the economic and the biologic, or does the biologic or the 
economic element dominate the civic? Assuming that we have 
states in which the civic motive dominates—+z. ¢., the intention 
to maintain order for the sake of order—the facts of economic 
or biologic modification of the associations and subassociations 
so motived would as before constitute varieties and subvarieties 
of the civic associations. 

Let us imagine now that we have states which may be 


described as ethical in the special sense above indicated, Ga 


they have posited a certain estimate of conduct values as making 


for some conception of life, in the individuals and in the whole, 
that is held to be superior to civic order or to economic success, 
or to both combined. In fact, we would neither claim nor admit 
that such states exist today. The category is highly specu- 
lative, but we shall hereafter attempt to justify it as a category. 
In the hypothetical quality of state now in question the motive 
which is foremost and uppermost and undermost is realization of 
the controlling conception of life. We may suppose that one of 
these ideas of the social end is the assurance of felicity after 
death; another, the development of maximum justice among the 
members of the association; another, the production of a few of 
the most highly evolved individuals possible; another, the pro- 
duction of a population as large as possible composed of indi- 
viduals all of whom exercise the franchise of self-expression in 
the highest measure permitted by their endowment. Again, and 
to the degree in which the several motives dominate, we shall 
have four distinct types of the ethical state, and we might at last 
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have classes, orders, and species as in the case of the other prime 
divisions of states. It need hardly be repeated that, in propor- 
tion as the differentiating motive is severely and purely ethical, 
the subsidiary means, involving the machinery and personnel of 
the civic and economic and biologic substrata merged into the 
ethic association, would furnish merely the stigmata of subordi- 
nate groups in the ethical hierarchy, coérdinate with similar 
groups in the previous hierarchies. 

We are now ready for the observation that in all actual states, 
whether biologic, economic, or civic, there has doubtless been a 
certain emergence of the impulses characteristic of all the states 
logically subsequent. Even the biologic states have had their 
incipient economic, civic, and ethic systems, or at least factors. 
Accordingly we could not develop a comparative national 
sociology without classifications in which subdivisions would be 
formed by variations borrowed from social conditions which 
would have to be scheduled as later in both genetic and logical 
order. 

Applying all this formal and hypothetical analysis to the 
task before us, we have the following indications: 

1. There has been and still is an evident vocation for social 
sciences that describe and classify parts of the activities of 
men which prove to be only abstractions from the whole social 
process. It is an important step toward knowing the whole 
process to work out systems of classifications in which the 
different phases of these abstractions are exhibited in logical 
relations to each other. Thus we have facile tools in the classi- 
fications of anthropology, ethnology, political science, econom- 
ics, and ethics respectively. 

2. In attempting to describe any national society whatever, 
whether inchoate or developed, we find that it is not an abstrac- 
tion of the same sort as that made by the sciences just men- 
tioned. It is an abstraction from the rest of the people of the 
world, but not from the activities that the other social sciences in 
turn formulate. It is necessary in each case of such concrete 
abstraction, therefore, to have in mind the categories of each of 
the social sciences, and then to discover which sort of activity is 
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really primary, secondary, tertiary, etc., among the distinguishing 


activities of the association. 

3. With our present knowledge it is obviously impossible to 
make a classification that will assign to the leading modern 
states fixed positions in a sociological hierarchy. We cannot 
say, for instance, that Great Britain is an economic state of 
Type J, class #, order /", species mt", etc., while Germany is a 
civic state, Type XN, class o’, order p", species g", etc., etc., for the 
reason that we have no differential calculus of civic qualities, and 
no standard of measure that can be applied with precision to 
one state after another. 

4. The indicated order of procedure in sociological analysis 
of modern states is therefore, first, a universal conception of the 
social process; second, mastery of the principles and systems of 
classifications agreed upon, or still under discussion, in anthro- 
pology, ethnology, economics, and civics; “iird, mastery of some 
principles and systems of morphological and functional classifica- 
tion of activities within the state considered as part of an ethical 
process ; fourth, specification of the associations within the states, 
and determination of their functional values relative to the 
whole process which the state maintains. It is in this connection 
that we look for immediate progress from use of the interest 
categories as suggested above (p. 493). We shall thus be able 
to work out rather classifications of associations within states than 
classifications of states themselves. It should be added that in 
order to get the good out of all this analysis at last, it is neces- 
sary to cultivate parallel with it adequate perceptions in the field 
of the logic and the psychology of ethics. Formal ethical 
categories will get their content from our knowledge of actual 
functions in concrete association, and fer contra we shall be able 
to classify our valuations of associational functions by application 
of logical and psychological criticism. 

It will make a great deal of difference in the course of our 
inquiry whether we assume that the state which we study is a 
biologic state, with economic, civic, and ethic variations; or an 
economic state, with biologic, civic, and ethic variations; or a 
Civic state, with biologic, economic, and ethic variations; or an 
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ethic state, with biologic, economic, and civic variations. At 
the same time, if we see and keep distinctly in mind that each 
state is all of these at once in some proportion or other, not on 
of them alone, we shall have adopted a point of view which wil! 
insure more certain approach to adequate classification and com- 
parison of associations than has yet been reached. 

In other words, the most promising program in the interest 
of ultimate classification of societies is the program of assort- 
ing associations within states in accordance with their structural 
and functional relations to the whole process maintained by the 
states. This program may be undertaken in two ways: first, 
historically and genetically, by analyzing the least differentiated 
states and then the more and more differentiated states; second, 
contemporaneously, by analyzing the activities maintained by 
the different associations within a state of the most highly devel- 
oped group. The results of analysis of this latter sort would 
then be in a measure available as norms for comparison of less 
developed processes in earlier states. 

The former program is doubtless implicitly in all historical, 
and particularly in all ethnological, investigation. We need not 
now inquire why it has been so abortive, from the sociological 
point of view. Even the sociologists have not invariably seen 
the advantages of the latter program, and many of them have 
sooner or later lapsed into impotent imitation of the former. 
The consequence has been that they have failed to get the 


proper benefits of either. The most vital tendency in sociology 


since Comte has appeared in the attempts to analyze mod- 
ern society functionally. This is the content which gives to 
Schaeffle’s work its permanent value despite the limitation which 
we have pointed out above (p. 510). Structural and functional 
analysis of activities within the state, or within society as a whole, 
is prerequisite to classification of the associations that make up 
the state or society. 

Briefly, this analysis of actual association in modern states 
was what Schaeffle attempted in his Bau und Leben, 1875. With 
merely the necessary minimum of attention to the other phases 
of the situation, he carried through a minute static analysis. He 
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showed in great detail how different parts of the associational 


process interpenetrate each other and together maintain the 


entire individual and social life-process. He was far ahead of 
his time in prevision of the scientific and practical demand for 
this analysis. It has been the rule, ever since the first edition 
of his work appeared, to abuse and misrepresent it and its 
author in a fashion which indicates more plainly than anything 
else that people had not read the volume. They could not 
have originated or repeated such stupid judgments if they had 
made themselves familiar at first hand with the treatise itself. 
There are numerous and gratifying signs that the provincialism 
manifested in this treatment of Schaeffle is giving place to 
more critical and liberal appreciation. The respect with which 
such a man as Schmoller,' for instance, refers to Schaecffle shows 
that people who have less ability to make up sane opinions on 
the merits of evidence, but who are not above echoing second- 
hand judgments, will soon be obliged to acquire a new set of 
estimates of Bau und Leben.’ 

At the same time it must be repeated that Schaeffle’s analysis 
is, after all, only an incident in progress toward teleological 
analysis and classification of associations within states. 

In accordance with all that has preceded, we may make a 
somewhat specific prospectus of the sort of knowledge which 
has to be gained before we shall have the materials for respect- 
able beginnings of national sociology. Let us assume at the 
start a basis of generalization no wider than that which 
would be furnished by the facts about the five nations com- 
monly known as the foremost political powers of the world, 
viz.: Russia, Germany, France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. In each case the knowledge that we need would have 
to be sufficient to fill out the following schedules: 

* Vid. Grundriss der allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftslehre, erster Teil, pp. 6 
123, e¢ passim. 


* Vid. Bau und Leben, second edition, Book I, chaps. 2-5. 
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NATIONAL CONDITIONS AND ACTIVITIES. 


Anthropologic. | Ethnic, 


£-H 


e-h 


Order 


~ | | 
Species .... 


Variety...... | | | 


etc. | etc. 


It is perhaps superfluous to repeat that the classifications in 
the antecedent sciences are not in such shape that even the 
abstractions from one of these states, represented by one of the 
vertical columns in the blank, could at once be transferred to 
these groupings. We have conducted our formal process of 
eliminating proposed principles of classification by assuming 
schemes of classification which, so far as we know, are not 
advocated in their entirety by specialists in the divisions of 
social science discussed. Although we thus do a certain seem- 
ing injustice to those sciences, the essential justice of the pro- 
cedure is beyond question. The main point is that, even if 
activities within the biologic, the economic, the civic, and 
the ethic series were severally reducible to classifications which 
could be paralleled in each of the other series, the ultimate 
classification of a particular state would be a matter of placing 
it in a scale, not of abstract, but of concrete activities. In 
the concrete these series are complicated almost beyond recog- 
nition. The categories adequate for the abstracted series of con- 
ditions and activities would be entirely inadequate for states, 
and even for minor associations within states. On the contrary, 
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the principle of classification for concrete associations must be 
found in their functional relations to the whole life-process in 
which they have value. This amounts to the conclusion that “ie 
cardinal divisions of associations are ethical. \Ne do and must assort 
associations according to the part which they appear to play in 
the largest whole to which we can trace their relations." 

The sense in which we use the term “ethical’’ should be pre- 
cisely described. We mean to indicate by it those actions which 
seem to the actors to be performed in response to the demands 
of a whole to which they regard themselves as accountable; in 
contrast with all other activities in which utilities are treated as 
first and last the concern of the actor alone. The ‘“whole”’ 
implicitly regarded in a given case may be the individual or the 


group self, so conceived as to be considered a more complete 


or authoritative whole than the actual self. ‘ Ethical’’ does not 
here connote a judgment of subjective moral quality. It relates 
to the range of relations to which actors refer their action, or 
to which it is conceived as being referred by those who are 
tracing its tendencies. It distinguishes conduct dictated to 
individuals by notions of a whole beyond themselves, within 
which they are parts or incidents, from conduct in which indi- 
viduals virtually assume that they are the whole. 

Applying the above conclusion to states, and referring once 
more to our formula of the social universal (p. 509), our propo- 
sition is that, if we are seriously bent on getting nearer to a real 
sociology of the order of generality which would cover the 
activities of the leading modern states, we have the task of 
making out in each case, not the popular shibboleths, not the 
current moral formulas, but the actual assumptions of social ends 
which distinguish activities within the countries in question. It 
becomes, then, a series of questions of fact how elaborate and 
complex that ethical assumption is in each case. The details in 

*“Wie jeder Mensch in seiner Familie, in seinem niachsten Kreise geschatzt 
wird nach dem, was er durch seine Persdnlichkeit, seinen Besitz, seine Leistungen, 
diesem Kreise ist, so hat zu allen Zeiten die offentliche Meinung die arbeitsteiligen 
Berufsgruppen und -klassen des ganzen Volkes nach dem gewertet und in ein 


Rangverhialtnis gebracht, was sie dem Ganzen der Gesellschaft waren oder sind.” 
(SCHMOLLER, Die gesellschaftliche Verfassung der Volkswirtschaft, ester Teil, p. 393.) 
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this connection would furnish the primary subdivisions of these 
states within the ethical series of our scheme (p. 524). Then 
the further questions follow, viz.: How, and to what extent, do 
the tributary civic, economic, and biologic interests further: 
diversify these associations? In other words, when we consider 
states with reference to the largest conception of the life-process 
that we can form, their total attitude toward the implications 
of this life-process is the primary criterion of classification. 
Then the specific activities within each state, with reference to 
subdivisions of human interests, as contained in the civic, eco- 
nomic, and biologic series, will furnish the differentia of the 
states and of their constituent associations. In each case, and at 
every step, the functioning of the group with reference to the ends 
that account for its existence is a matter of fact, and its determi- 
nation would settle the problem of its place and classification. 
To represent this proposition schematically we may vary the 
schedule above (p. 524). The general description of a national 
association on the basis which we propose would bring out its 
distinctive marks in a scale of subordination indicated as follows: 


CHART OF NATIONAL TRAITS. 
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It goes without saying that a classification of states by means 
of this descriptive material would start with ethic traits, but 
the variations forming class, order, species, etc., would not 
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necessarily be ethic as in the chart. They would be civic, eco- 
nomic, and biologic. 

It will not be superfluous to add at this point the positive 
statement that the program thus suggested by no means proposes 
to cut loose from results derived from investigating primitive and 
minor associations. Whether sociologists admit more or less of 
the teleological and the technological phases of theory into their 
conceptions of their science, they will all, if hard pressed, claim 
to be aiming at knowledge of association at its highest power. 
What they learn of inchoate or limited association is supposed 
to be worth learning because it reveals the meaning factors in all 
association. It is necessary, however, to bring these partial and 


primary perceptions to the test of applicability and sufficiency 


within the most evolved associations that we know. Otherwise 
there is no safety against the tendency to assume that knowledge 
of very limited abstractions is comprehensive of the whole social 
reality. If Newton's generalization had turned out to cover the 
facts in the orchard, but not the facts in the solar system, it would 
hardly have served as a base-line in physics. So, if an economic 
formula or a psychological uniformity is made out in the horde or 
the tribe, or in a particular state or stage of civic development, 
but cannot be verified elsewhere, it does not deserve torank as acar- 
dinal social law. Still less does it deserve such rank if our accept- 
ance of it as a formulation of facts inthe undeveloped or partial 
association really rests on absence of full knowledge, rather than 
sufficient evidence about that association. Whatever help is to 
be had from investigation of the stages and the parts of the 
social process is wanted at its proportionate value, of course, in 
the last synthesis that we construct. It is time, however, for 
real sociology to force a clear understanding that by far the most 
knowledge of the societies which it is most important for us to 
know is to be had by direct study of those societies themselves, 
not by inference from associations remote from them in space 
and time andtype. This involves, however, more intensive study 
of national sociology than has ever yet been proposed. 

The partial products worked out by our discussion so far 
may be indicated as follows: All the human associations 
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which it is worth while for sociologists to study at present scale 
up to or down from states. Not ignoring international and trans- 
national associations, we find it probable that most progress wil! 
be made toward ultimate comprehension of the larger whole by 
limiting investigations pretty closely for a while to these grand 
divisions of the whole. Enough of the life-process is carried on 
within the state to make formulation of that process more 
accurately descriptive of the whole than any formulations which 
we are likely to reach for a long time by more ambitious gen- 
eralization. 

On the other hand, we have posited the conception that the 
portion of the life-process which takes place at a given time in a 
given state is a stage in the series of activities proceeding in that 
state toward further development; and we have posited further 
the conception that these same activities are portions of a whole 
human life-process in which all states and peoples codperate 
toward a more evolved associational process carried on by the 
whole human family. 

Now, in order to make out classifying distinctions between 
different sorts of association, we have chosen to consider them 
in their relations up to their fusion with states, and we have chosen 
to consider states themselves with reference to the ends beyond 
themselves, or probably we should say with more immediate pro- 
priety, frst, beyond their present selves, and ultimately leading 
into the wider correlations toward which they function. These 
ends are presumably given in certain ideals of fitness held by 
individuals, and known as ethical conceptions. Every state acts 
consciously or unconsciously toward the realization of some 
moral situation. We call such a moral situation a civilization. 
When we reach the stage of reflection, we have certain judg- 
ments of the more or the less fit civilization. Our own standards 
of fitness being then necessarily the provisional criteria of judg- 
ment, what are the marks of low or high, of retarded or advanced, 
civilization? We thus enter necessarily upon a critique of 
morality. What characterizes the state which we pronounce 
high or low in the ethical scale? This is not equivalent to a 
critique of theories of morality, for we have assumed all that, and 
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have adopted a formal conception of an ethical criterion which 
presupposes rejection of all the other formal ethical conceptions 
that are inconsistent with it (p. 509). What we are nowafterisa 
content for our formal conception of the ethical. We want to 
find the marks by which we may be able to say of a given 
situation: This association is more highly moralized than that ; or 
this activity of the state makes more entirely for a wholly 
harmonized situation than another. 

The program which we propose cannot be outlined in further 
detail in this paper, but some of the clues which it will follow 
are indicated in the following propositions: The order of asso- 


ciational development may be symbolized by the terms: one, 


struggle ; moralization ; ¢hree, socialization. The differentia 
observed in the series are quantitative rather than qualitative, 7. ¢., 
we trace a passage from less to more integration in a common 
process. The symbolic terms chosen are selected, not because 
they are supposed to be exclusive, but because they are evidently 
nonexclusive. Each connotes something of the others. One 
involves aminimum of taree. Three contains a minimum of one. 
Two is merely an arbitrarily chosen stadium between one and 
three. It is potentially and in part actually in one; it is devel- 
oped and extended in three. Morality, as we propose to use the 
term, is the type of modus vivendi recognized at any given stage 
of the associational process by the persons conscious of associa- 
tion, as appropriate to their association. Not the persons pass- 
ing judgment, but the associational process itself which they 
implicitly judge, renders the last valuation of a morality which 
it is possible for men to justify. When struggle has become so 
moralized that it loses the outward marks of struggle in regularly 
coérdinated interchange among all the persons in contact, under 
the prevailing idea that the good of the whole is paramount to 
the good of the parts considered as having an existence in 
antithesis with the whole, we have a quantitatively intense asso- 
ciation, with a modus vivendi of its own which contrasts sharply 
with all the previous mechanical regulations of categorical 
morality. 

Again, the stages between struggle and soctaltzation may be 
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distinguished qualitatively in this way: One connotes individuals 
convinced, either emotionally or intellectually, of an indi- 
viduality which is predominantly antagonistic to other indi- 
viduals. Not recalling now in detail our analysis of the content 
of the individual element, but assuming that this content is 
in principle constant, we restate the progress of individuals from 
struggle to socialization as a passage through (@) recognition 
of other individuals (or groups); (4) advance toward recogni- 
tion of egual value in other individuals (or groups); (¢) pro- 
gressive discrimination of the elements of value thus to be 
recognized ; (d) progressive extension of the diameter of these 
recognitions until it includes all men. 

Now, the ethical rating of a state depends upon (1) the 
degree in which the individuality of each citizen is practically 
recognized; (2) the extent to which individuals approach 
demand for complete self-expression ; (3) the degree and extent 
in which the activities that pass for moral in the state are articu- 
lated with the life-processes of other men. 

There are thus dimensions of length, breadth, depth, and 


height in the ethical measure of a state. Its character depends 
on whether it takes account of the present moment only, or of a 
long past and a long future; whether it takes into view a small, 
or a large, or a universal association; whether it contemplates 
basic human wants, or ideal human conditions, or the whole 


scale of interests from base to summit. 

It of course seems anomalous to declare on the one hand 
that no states are today properly ethical in the sense in which 
we use the term,’ and on the other hand to propose a classifica- 
tion of states on the basis of their ethical differences. In 
explanation we may say, first, that there have probably been 
states in the past which should be classed as ethical, e. g., the 
Hebrew commonwealth at certain stages of its history; second, 
while it would do violence to obvious facts if we were to assume 
that either of the leading states today is, as a state, ‘‘ethical’”’ 
rather than “civic” or ‘‘economic,” it is true that the ethical 
factors inthe minds of the people of these states are sufficiently 


* Cf. above, p. 519. 
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potent to constitute differentiating traits of the states them- 
selves. These factors also constitute cardinal traits of the states. 
While the civic and economic interests are foremost in the pub- 
lic mind, ethical elements which form the setting of these inter- 
ests are decisive within certain limits. These ethical elements 
establish a standard of life to which the civic and economic 
elements must conform. While these ethical factors in the indi- 
viduals are not so powerful that they change the visible type of 
states from the “economic” or the “‘civic”’ to the “ethic,” they 
vary to such a degree that there are obvious qualitative differ- 
ences in the economics and the civics of these states. It may 
prove impossible so to formulate these ethical traits and to 
determine them as differentia of these variations that they can 
be made bases of tenable classification. Nevertheless we pro- 
pose to make the experiment of adopting the length and breadth 
and depth and height of the ethical conceptions which fix the 
orbit of state activities, as the points of departure from which to 
describe and classify states and the minor associations partly or 
wholly within states. Probably no one now living will survive 
to see citizens of the leading states subscribe general assent to 
graduation of those states upon this basis. Quite likely we 
shall succeed with this device merely in classifying activities, not 
states at all. If so, we shall certainly not have gone backward 
scientifically, for, as we have seen, all that the social sciences 
have accomplished by way of classification so far proves to be 
a graduation of activities, not of associations. We shall cer- 


tainly have grouped the activities of states with reference to a 


more comprehensive conception of the relations affected by the 
activities. We shall have related them to a larger whole. We 
shall thus have attempted at least to make out their meaning 
as functions of a universal that is closer than the circumference 
of these minor motions to the absolute social reality. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 
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(Zo be continued.) 


A YEAR’S MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Tue Proceedings of the First Conference for Good City Govern- 
ment, published in 1894, contained a bibliography of the litera- 
ture of municipal government and its betterment. Thirty-nine 
pages sufficed for this purpose. The first number of Municipal 
Affairs, published in March, 1897, contained a similar bibliog- 
raphy, which required 224 pages. A new edition is in process 


of preparation, and its editor advises me that upward of five 


hundred pages will be required to accommodate the references. 

The Philadelphia Proceedings also contained a brief account 
of the then existing municipal reform organizations in the country. 
Forty-five were described. This year the National Municipal 
League has I1g9 organizations on its roll of affiliated members, 
and its records show a grand total of 465 devoting all or a part 
of their time to the study of the municipal problem. 

These figures tell their own story. They tell more directly 
and forcibly than a hundred pages of manuscript of the phe- 
nomenal growth of interest in municipal affairs within the past 
decade. 

When we review the shortcomings of a year, we feel as if the 
situation were indeed grave; and so in truth it is. The official 
recognition and protection of vice and immorality in many of 
our large cities; the utilization of public power and office to serve 
private ends ; the prevalence of official blackmail ; the prostitution 
of public offices, and contracts to serve mean and selfish party 
and factional ends; the sinister influence of corrupt corporations, 
present a picture at once dark and forbidding, and constitute a 
problem of serious import and difficulty. 

The situation, however, is by no means hopeless. For every 
year brings a keener appreciation of its gravity. Every year 
brings new forces into the field to combat the forces of evil. 
Every year witnesses a development of public sentiment in the 
direction of higher municipal standards, and advances along 
definite lines. Widespread corruption and political degeneracy 
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cannot long prevail in the face of widespread investigation and 
discussion and efforts at improvement. If organizations like the 
National Municipal League serve no other function, they at least 
show that, serious as the present municipal problem is, the out- 
look is full of hope and promise. 

One great difficulty with municipal reformers in the past as 
well as in the present has been a too great desire to get ahead 
and to introduce the political millennium without adequate politi- 
cal preparation. In other words, they have failed to appreciate 
and realize, even if they may recognize it, that political instincts 
and institutions are of necessarily slow growth. People do not 
change their political habits in a day. When we appreciate how 
difficult it is to secure agreement among a few, is it any wonder 
that we experience difficulty in influencing the minds and actions 
of tens and hundreds of thousands? And yet this is what we 
must do if we are to secure permanent municipal reform. 

The recent experience of New Orleans illustrates the point 
in question. In 1896 the burden of the “ring” had become 
intolerable. The voters, under the leadership of a public-spirited 
Citizens’ League, founded on those principles for which the 
National Municipal League stands, won an overwhelming vic- 
tory. They drove the rascals from power, sent a number of 
them to jail, and elected honorable, honest, and capable men to 
succeed them. Forthwith reforms far in advance of the public 
sentiment were inaugurated, and the usual results followed. The 
voters grew tired of maintaining so exalted a standard, and a 
reaction set in. They had not been trained to persistent effort. 
The experience, however, has, on the whole, been beneficial 
rather than the reverse, and the people of New Orleans, having 
had one taste of decency, will not rest content under machine 
rule. Gradually a permanent sentiment for better government 
will be formed in the face of adverse conditions, which will last 
longer than if formed in the heat of a single campaign. 

The persistency of the organized effort for municipal better- 


ment is an equally encouraging factor. Many of the organiza- 
tions that were at work in 1894 at the time of the Philadelphia 
conference, or were formed shortly thereafter, are still at work, 
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with no sign of abandoning their efforts. The City Club of New 
York, the Municipal Leagues of Philadelphia and Milwaukee, the 
Civic Federation of Chicago, the Merchants’ Association of San 
Francisco, the Reform League of Baltimore, the various civil-ser- 
vice-reform bodies, have done more than maintained an existence. 
They have increased in power, efficiency, and influence. Spas- 
modic efforts at reform have given way to regular and systematic 
endeavors. Of course, greater difficulty is of necessity encoun- 
tered in the maintenance of such organizations, because they can 
only appeal to the unselfish civic patriotism of the citizen; while 
the ‘‘machines”’ and “rings” can and do appeal to the weaker 
side of ambitious, selfish, and designing men. That reform bodies 
can and do maintain their existence and extend their influence 
from year to year shows conclusively that civic spirit is growing 
in extent and wisdom. 

In three states charter reform has occupied a prominent and 


conspicuous place during the past two years. California, Min- 


nesota, and Wisconsin easily occupy the first place in this matter. 
San Francisco’s new charter went into effect January I, 1900, 
under the auspices of an administration that had been largely 
responsible for its adoption and was friendly to its proper 
enforcement. The results thus far have been satisfactory to the 
friends of municipal reform, including the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of the city, which, with Mayor Phelan, shares the responsi- 
bility and credit for its adoption and inauguration. Of course, 
there have not been wanting those who feel disappointed because 
the millennium is yet in the future and because there have been 
some mistakes made. These mistakes have been lessons for the 
wise administrator, and should not be permitted to obscure the 
predominating excellent features of the charter and of its admin- 
istration. 

The experience of San Francisco has been such as to encour- 
age other California cities to take steps to secure newer and more 
modern charters. Under the constitution and the laws of the 
state a board of freeholders, fifteen in number, can be appointed 
charged with the duty of drafting a charter, submitting it first to 
the voters and then to the legislature. This system constitutes 
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an imperfect system of home rule. The people can protect 
themselves against the enactment of an inadequate or pernicious 
charter, but they cannot make sure of {having their affirmative 
desires carried out. 

The San Francisco charter, while perhaps not entitled to be 
classed as a model, is an advanced piece of work, and represents 
careful thought and study of the situation and an intelligent 
comprehension of the problems confronting modern cities. Its 
influence has been for good, and the movement for improved 
charters in California has been materially helped and strengthened 
by its example. 

In Minnesota a recently adopted constitutional amendment 
permits the framing of home-rule charters. 

Under this and the enabling acts passed by the legislature, 
the local courts are authorized to appoint upon petition a com- 
mission to draft and submit a charter at a special election. A 
four-sevenths vote is necessary for adoption. Minneapolis has 
twice availed itself of this opportunity, and twice failed. The sec- 
ond proposed charter, which was regarded as a much better instru- 
ment, was submitted to the voters in November and was defeated. 
St. Paul has adopted a new charter, which, while it represents an 
improvement, is signally defective in that it contains no civil- 
service provisions. The reform bodies of the city supported it, 
however, with great vigor because of the other substantial and 
important changes which it did contain. Duluth has also adopted 
a new charter, and numerous other cities in the state are consid- 
ing the question. 

The whdole movement has been a healthy and a hopeful one, 
and augurs well for the future. An analysis of the new instru- 
ments is out of the question in this connection. It can be said, 
however, that they represent advances along many lines, and 
that a larger measure of good government is now possible than 
formerly. That they represent an improvement and a certain 
amount of antagonism to corrupt methods is clearly demonstrated 
by the vigorous opposition of vested political interests to which 


they were subjected. 
In Wisconsin the League of Municipalities and the Milwaukee 
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Municipal Association have continued an intelligent interest in 
the whole subject of municipal improvement. I know of no state 
where the prospect is more hopeful. Chosen officials of the 
cities show an intelligent and generous disposition to codperate 
with public-spirited citizens, and there exists, I believe, a condi- 
tion of affairs fruitful of great good to the community. 

In Iowa the late legislature authorized the appointment of a 
municipal-code commission. In Wilmington, Del., the board of 
trade has continued without abatement its efforts for a new 
charter. The city solicitors of the Pennsylvania third-class cities 
have prepared a new act to improve the present system in vogue 
among them. In Spokane, Wash., a movement for a new charter 
is contemplated. Mobile, Ala., has succeeded in securing a new 
one. Portland, Me., will shortly pass upon a charter prepared 
by an aldermanic commission. 

The past year has witnessed the practical application of a 
new charter in Baltimore. This has been attended by a con- 
siderable reduction in the rate of taxation (from $2 to $1.67 per 
$100 of assessed value) and by the reorganization of nearly all 
branches of the city government. In the fire department, the 
police force, and the public schools the merit system has been, to 
a greater or less extent, introduced. Nonpartisan boards have 
been placed in charge of the schools, charities, and some other 
branches of the municipal administration, and a very commend- 
able spirit of economy has been shown by the city council and 
board of estimates. It is not yet quite clear to outsiders what 
should be thought of Mayor Hayes. Some of his appointments — 
indeed, we may fairly say the bulk of them —have apparently been 
satisfactory to the local friends of good government, but a few 
have been severely censured, and he seems to have behaved 
occasionally in an erratic and arbitrary manner. There seems 
to be some ground for these complaints, but the general opinion 
among those best qualified to judge is that Mayor Hayes has 
done much more than was done by any previous mayor to place 
the municipal administration on a nonpartisan, business basis, 
and has fully justified the support accorded him by independent 
voters at the first election under the new charter. The charter 
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has shown itself a valuable safeguard against extravagance and 
corruption. The experience of the past year in Baltimore has 
been, on the whole, decidedly encouraging to reformers. 

In Greater New York a charter commission, appointed by 
Governor Roosevelt, is at work devising ways and means to 
correct the defects and evils of the charter of 1897. That instru- 
ment was necessarily somewhat of an experiment along certain 
lines, and only a very few years have been needed to develop its 
weak points. 

There has been no serious setback during the past year for 
the cause of municipal civil-service reform except in New Orleans. 
There the excellent law of 1896 has been subjected to a process 
of emasculation by the machine and the system reduced to that 
of Philadelphia. That is to say, certain of the elective officials 
who are also appointing officers have been constituted the civil- 
service board, with power to make rules and regulations. The 
result will be what it has been in Philadelphia—a travesty on civil- 
service reform. In the latter city during the present administra- 
tion the mayecr’s choices, selected and announced, in some cases, 
months beforehand, have been passed with averages of 100. All 
that can be said of the Philadelphia and New Orleans system is 
that it keeps out the very worst applicants. It does not represent 
any substantial barrier to an unscrupulous official or machine. 
The constitutionality of the New Orleans changes has, however, 
been questioned and is now pending in the courts. 

In Chicago the politicians have been foiled in their attempts 
to throttle and eliminate the merit system. The Democratic 
party a year ago specifically declared against it and lost the 
election. Within six months it changed its attitude, and the 
enforcement of the law has been placed in the hands of a 
friendly commission. The constitutionality and popularity of 
the system established, it begins to look as if it had become 
a fixture. 

In New York the Roosevelt act is justly regarded as a long 
step in advance and by far the most satisfactory piece of legis- 
lation on the subject thus far enacted. In New York city as in 
Chicago it looks as if civil-service reform had come to stay. 
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Future contests are much more likely to be waged for its exten- 
sion rather than for its safety. 

[he civil-service provisions of the San Francisco charter are 
said by Dr. Albert Shaw to be “the most advanced of any 
modern municipal instrument.” Mayor Phelan has shown his 
friendship for the merit system by appointing a friendly com- 
mission, with J. Richard Freud, of the Merchants’ Association, 
as chairman. Three suits instituted to test the constitutionality 
of the civil-service article have been decided in its favor. 

While not wholly agreeing with those who maintain that 
civil-service reform is the “only cure for our much-lamented 
municipal ills,’’ I do believe that there can be no complete trans- 
formation of our municipal politics until the offices are removed 
from the reach of spoilsmen. The establishment of the merit 
system in our cities is essential to the betterment of our city 
governments, and all efforts directed toward the establishment 
of a sound public opinion on this subject are to be encouraged 
Our numerous civil-service reform associations scattered through 
the country are therefore to be encouraged, as are also the 
women’s auxiliaries; but we must be careful to guard against 
the view that there is but one panacea for our ills. I think we 
shall find that we shall have a municipal problem on our hands 
even after the merit system has been generally inaugurated. 

For instance, are not just, equitable election laws fundamen 
tally essential ? 

Can any community long retain a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, even though the most approved and most stringent 
civil-service regulations may be in force, if the election laws 
connive at and protect frauds, and are so arranged as to enable 
corrupt men to maintain their creatures in office? Ballot and 


electoral reforms form paramount issues in certain states at this 
time. In Pennsylvania a Union Committee, representing the 
Ballot Reform Association, the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion, and the Municipal League, has been formed to promote 
the cause of electoral reform in the state. The politics of Penn- 
sylvania have achieved and retained their unpleasant and unfor- 
tunate notoriety largely through the existence of a set of laws 
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that make frauds at election easy of accomplishment and diff- 
cult of detection; which facilitate the election of machine men 
and discriminate against the honest independent. Until Penn- 


sylvania has fair and adequate election laws it is almost useless 


to talk of other reforms. The present prospect favors the enact- 
ment of a law that will place all voters and all candidates on a 
parity, and the adoption of a constitutional amendment and laws 
which will make personal registration possible and will introduce 
other much-needed regulations and safeguards. 

The Municipal League of Philadelphia for years has been 
laboring to bring about these reforms, and the present bright 
outlook is undoubtedly in very considerable part due to its per- 
sistence. In 1897 the constitutional amendment was prepared 
by one of its committee and presented to the legislature by its 
counsel. It failed of passage at that session, but in 1899 was 
again introduced, and this time passed, only to meet with the 
governor’s veto. The league questioned his right to take this 
action and instituted a suit to determine the scope of his author- 
ity. The lower court decided against the league’s contention ; 
but the supreme court sustained every one of its points and denied 
the right of a governor to prevent the people from passing on 
proposals to amend the constitution which have had the sanction 
of the legislature. The amendment must pass another legisla- 
ture before it can be finally submitted to a vote of the people. 

The league’s victory has been considered by the leading 
papers of the state, not identified with the machine, as one of 
the most notable reform victories achieved in the state. 

The plight of Kentucky under its present election law is well 
known. The reform forces of that state have laid aside every 
other consideration and measure, and concentrated their energies 
to secure ‘‘a fair election law.’’ A nonpartisan committee has 
been formed, which has been conducting a vigorous campaign 
for the repeal of the infamous Goebel law and the enactment of 
a statute which will safeguard the liberties of the state. 

The existence of a law which makes it possible to throw out 
the entire vote of a large and influential city like Louisville is a 
menace to free government. Until it is repealed, public activities 
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are of necessity paralyzed and every privilege for which our 
forefathers struggled placed in jeopardy. The civic spirit of the 
state is very much alive, and is working as best it can against such 
tremendous odds to defeat a machine which has stood sponsor 
for so iniquitous a measure. 

In Missouri another partisan statute stands in the way of 
healthy political activity. It was conceived in partisan spite 
and to promote partisan advantage, and those who have been 
intrusted with its enforcement have followed in the spirit of its 
conception. The prostitution of the offices to partisan ends is 
bad, is reprehensible; but it is as nothing compared with the 
prostitution of the instruments which freemen use to express 
their opinions and wishes on public affairs. 

In Wisconsin the movement for electoral reform has taken 
a somewhat different form. Governor-elect La Follette, through 
a splendid effort covering a period of at least four years, has 
awakened the voters of the state to the urgent necessity of a 
reform in the methods of nominations. In essence he advocates 
the nomination of all candidates by the Australian ballot at what 
would, to all intents and purposes, be a preliminary election. 
Mr. La Follette’s suggestions are worthy of the closest study. 
His suggestions are in the right direction and indicate a tem- 
porary relief; but eventually we must make the means of placing 
a candidate’s name on the official ballot absolutely free, equal, 
and open. Nomination by petition, in short, is the most effective 
way to prevent the evils in nominations which have been so 
effectively portrayed and condemned by Mr. La Follette and 
the Republican party of the state which has embraced his views 
on the subject. 

The machine has had a few more valuable privileges than 
that of controlling nominations and a straight column on the 
ballot. It will yield this advantage reluctantly and only after a 
prolonged struggle; but freedom and equality of nomination and 
balloting must be secured if the full measure of democratic 


municipal government is to be attained. 
One of the great obstacles standing in the way of that sepa- 
ration of the consideration of the municipal affairs from state 
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and national politics for which this league preéminently stands 
has been the existence on the statute books of laws which place a 
premium on straight party voting and discriminate against the 


independent voter and candidate. A citizen fully determined to 
vote his convictions in this direction finds, after entering the 
polling booth, that the tickets and the distribution of the offices 
have been so arranged that it is a matter of great difficulty for 
him to carry out his intentions. What with the complex duties 
imposed upon members of the legislature, who select the United 
States senators, pass state laws, and determine the form and con- 
ditions of municipal governments; and the absence of municipal 
home rule in letter or spirit, and the existence of a partisan 
ballot, the reformer interested in divorcing municipal questions 
from state and national ones has a hard task before him. Our 
present form of government almost inextricably mixes our 
national, state, and municipal politics, and partisanship has 
devised a further means of perpetuating itself through establish- 
ing a straight party column and a monopoly in the matter of 
nominations. The election of United States senators by a direct 
vote of the people would eliminate national politics from our 
state legislatures. The establishment of municipal home rule 
would eliminate municipal questions from them. 

The inauguration of free and equal nominations and the 
abolition of party columns would complete the work of separa- 
tion, and the citizens of our municipalities would have, what is 
now denied them, an adequate opportunity to determine municipal 
issues from a municipal standpoint. 

Municipal home rule must be established if we are to obtain 
local self-government. The evils of depending upon a source 
of authority outside of itself have rapidly multiplied. New 
York city furnishes a striking lesson of the dangers of such 
dependence. The people of that city are constantly resorting to 
the legislature at Albany for relief from local conditions, over- 
looking their ability to apply their own remedy at home. Should 
Senator Platt succeed in establishing a state constabulary law 
for New York city, it will constitute a most serious blow to the 
cause of municipal home rule. Consequently a feeling of 
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dependence has been engendered, and the voters feel that if they 
should make a mistake in the choice of local officials, they can 
be saved from the results of their folly by an appeal to the 
legislature. 

There has been no abatement of public interest in the subject 
of the municipal ownership of municipal monopolies. Indeed, 
there seems to be a general acquiescence in the contention that 
each city should own all its franchises; although there is still a 
great diversity of opinion as to whether the city should contro! 
or operate them. There are few, indeed, who are willing to 
maintain that a city should give away or sell for all time the 
right to run street railways, to furnish heat, light, water, or other 
municipal necessities. To advocate such a policy would be to 
sanction the utilization of city property for the benefit of the few 
at the expense of the many. There are not many who are willing 
to do this, so that the discussion has practically narrowed itself 
down to the determination whether the city shall merely control 
the franchise in a general way, reserving a fair rental, or whether 
it shall actually operate the plants directly. In considering this 
phase we find that the consensus of opinion seems to be in favor 
of the operation of water plants and the control of street-rail- 
way operations, with opinion about equally divided on the sub- 
ject of lighting. One thing is perfectly sure, and that is, as a 
result of all this discussion concerning municipal ownership, 
control, and operation, there has been a material improvement in 
the condition which the city has been able to impose; and, 
secondly, the people have been more than ever interested in 
questions of local government. Matters pertaining to water, 
heat, light, and transportation come home directly to the average 
citizen, and any policy affecting them appeals to him as no 
others do. 

A strike like that which recently convulsed St. Louis also 
serves to awaken the people to the dangers incident to the 
private control and operation of important municipal functions. 
For suffer as we may from municipal corruption and inefficiency, 
they seldom, if ever, reach a point where violence and bloodshed 
follow. Furthermore, voters are coming to realize that the 
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existence of rich corporations in a community dependent upon or 
seeking municipal favors and discharging municipal functions 
constitutes a serious menace. Who does not recognize the serious 
import of the Ramapo Water Co.’s alliance with a nefarious 
political combination? The united efforts of a courageous gov- 
ernor and a fearless comptroller and public-spirited organizations 
like the Merchants’ Association have been needed to check its 
aggressive efforts. 

When was the good name of Philadelphia more seriously 
endangered than during the successful attempts to pass the gas 
ordinance and the Keystone telephone ordinance, and the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to pass the notorious Schuylkill Valley water 
ordinance? Out of the Keystone telephone ordinance has 
grown one of the gravest scandals of recent years. So flagrantly 
unfair were the terms of the ordinance and so patent the inten- 
tions of its backers that the press of the city, with but few 
exceptions, united in condemning its nefarious provisions and its 
equally nefarious surroundings. So keen and direct was the 
criticism that the local administration, through its director of 


public safety, in charge of the police of the city, resorted to 
blackmail. Mr. John Wanamaker, whose son owns the North 
American, one of the most vigorous of critics, was visited by the 
official in question and threatened that if he did not cause that 
paper to stop its comments he would publish certain affidavits 


of a derogatory character which he had been gathering for six 
months. 

That an influential official should use the enormous powers 
reposed in him by the laws of the state to seek out and destroy 
those who had the courage to point out and criticise the short- 
comings of the administration filled the community with horror. 
A great mass meeting was held in the Academy of Music under 
the auspices of the Philadelphia Municipal League to protest 
against official blackmail and the gross abuse of official power. 
Not for many years has so great a mass meeting been held in 
the city. Never have the people been so outraged. While 
there does not appear at this time as if any legal action can be 
taken to punish the offenders, it looks as if the people would 
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apply the best and most drastic of remedies —the defeat of the 
administration’s candidates when they offer themselves for the 
suffrages of the people. 

The cry for municipal ownership in the abstract has often 
been made the cloak to hide some corrupt and selfish ends. By 
this I mean that very often a city administration has advocated th 
policy of public ownership while following out ulterior purposes 
of public plunder. This may be taken as an illustration of the 
popularity of the policy or of the difficulty of establishing more 
than a very few reforms at a time. 

It is simply out of the question to mention the places where 
municipal ownership, control, and operation have been discussed 
or partly inaugurated. The list includes nearly every state and 
practically every city of importance. In many localities the 
successful operation of the water and gas supply by the munici- 
pality ‘“‘can well be designated as the most notable municipal 
event of the year.’’ For instance, Duluth, Minn., feels a just 
pride in the success of its water and gas plants, which were 
acquired a few years ago after a long struggle, and then placed 
in the hands of a competent engineer who was to be subject to 
no political clique or influence. ‘‘ Not the faintest inclination 
has been shown to use the department or myself,” writes the 
manager, “ for political purposes. And therein lies the secret 
of our success.” Rates have been reduced, the service has been 
made pleasant and agreeable to consumers, special privileges 
have been abolished, interest on the investment has been paid, 
and a surplus accumulated. If this can be done in Duluth, if 
honesty, economy, and intelligence can be introduced there, 
why is it not equally feasible to do the same elsewhere? It is, 
and if a story of honest business conduct of everyday affairs 
could secure readers, a long one could be made out; but people 
much prefer to hear a tale of shortcoming, and consequently we 
hear of more of the failures of municipal control and operation 
than we do of the successes. Naturally we conclude that the 
former are the rule; the latter the exceptions. We might as well 
conclude that vice and immorality are the rule because the 
average newspaper devotes more space to them than it does to 
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virtue and honesty. Yet we know from our own experience that 
the reverse is true. 

The blind and selfish partisanship which gave to New York 
four years of Tammany rule and defeated Seth Low gave to New 
York city in its comptroller one of the most vigorous and prom- 
ising figures in municipal life today, and likewise made possible 
the election of a governor a year later who has through his 


initiative and splendid leadership placed many wholesome laws 


upon the statute book. Pittsburg reformers, after several years 
of futile effort and discouraging-defeats, have taken fresh courage 
and a new view of the situation. Their codperation in the bal- 
lot-reform movement bids fair to open up new avenues of use- 
fulness. We must not forget that a desire for municipal 
right-doing is of slow growth. A hastily expressed wish is as 
quickly suppressed. 

Cincinnati a year ago rebuked its ring by defeating its can- 
didates, but the instruments used proved inadequate to the task 
imposed upon them. There was abrief resentment felt, but not 
a deep-seated desire for reform ; consequently there was little, if 
any, discrimination in the selection of candidates, and the usual 
results followed. What an old, old story! Disgust at long-con- 
tinued debauchery; a sudden determination to change matters ; 
support of the first set of men who will promise relief; their 
election; the subsidence of public interest and a reversion to 
former practices by officials and to civic indifference by the 
citizens. Too often the people content themselves with a mere 
exhibition of their power, not caring to direct that power to 
definite ends. Such exhibitions amount to but little in the long run. 

The principal work of the Milwaukee League, now known as 
the Municipal Association, during the past year has been its 
opposition to the street-railway company in its efforts to secure 
undue advantages from the city for a grossly inadequate consid- 
eration. In this it also opposed a city government originally 
elected expressly to protect the city against the road’s encroach- 
ment. An ordinance was introduced in the interest of the road 
granting a ten-years’ extension of franchises, otherwise terminat- 
ing in 1924, and twelve new franchises extending to 1924 and of 
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great aggregate value. For this it promised to give the people 
a fare, including one transfer, that shall not exceed 5 cents, with 
six tickets for 25 cents, or twenty-five for $1, good between 
5:30 to 8 A.M. and 5 to 7 P.M. until January I, 1905, when the 
same fare was to be extended over the entire day. 

In view of these conditions the league held the first public 
meeting of indignation and protest when such a course required 
a good deal of courage. It condemned the ordinance with 
unsparing vigor, but scrupulously avoided personalities. As a 
result a large and representative committee was appointed to 
oppose the ordinance before the common council, and this was 
the beginning of a long and bitter contest between the people of 
all classes and the street railway and city government. Indig- 
nation meetings were held in all parts of the city, two of them 
called by the league, and the upheaval will not soon be forgotten. 
Unfortunately the meetings were not always conducted as 
exclusively upon the merits of the case as the initial meeting had 
been, and it is believed in some quarters that this may have been 
conducive to an unfavorable result—the passage of the ordinance 


in the face of injunction proceedings and general adverse popular 
opinion, Litigation growing out of the controversy is still pend- 
ing in the Wisconsin supreme court. The position of the league 
was that the ordinance was a serious infringement of the interests 
of the city, and the duty of the city government was to continue 
the existing conditions until such time as the road should make 


a more equitable condition. 

Chicago has taken a sensible course in regard to its railway 
franchises; its board of aldermen having appointed a Street 
Railway Commission, with a competent secretary, to consider 
the subject in a thorough and systematic manner against the 
time when the extension ordinances must come up for considera- 
tion. The feature of the situation in Chicago which deserves 
emphasis is the breakdown of the nonpartisan organization of 
the council, as the result of partisan activity. There has been a 
wonderful improvement in the Chicago city council within the 
last few years—due very largely to the work along independent 
lines of the Muncipal Voters’ League and similar bodies. The 
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voters were educated up to the point where they would vote for 
the best men for city offices regardless of national party affilia- 
tion. This work was consummated by requiring from the alder- 
men running with the league’s indorsement a pledge to organize 
this council on nonpartisan lines. A year ago the council was 
so organized. Last spring the pledge as to nonpartisanship was 
made stronger than ever. Before the election there was some 
talk of organizing on partisan lines; but the league and the 
independent newspapers at once challenged this talk, with the 
result that the idea of partisan organization apparently was 
abandoned, and the league’s pledge was signed by all the alder- 
manic candidates who had the league’s indorsement. After the 
election the majority met in caucus as partisans and finally put 
through the committee slate approved by the caucus. The 


personnel of the council is good, and of the committees fairly 
good. The fact, however, that the council was organized by a 
party caucus, in violation of the pledges made by a majority of 


the caucus to organize on nonpartisan lines, gave rise to much 
criticism and is regarded as discouraging. It is taken to mean 
the reintroduction of partisanship into aldermanic elections, and 
next spring voters no doubt will be urged to adhere to party 
lines on the ground that the men elected are likely to act as 
Republicans or Democrats, as the case may be, when in office. 
The Municipal Voters’ League, in a report dealing with the 
subject, has called attention to the difficulty of securing and 
holding a good council under the partisan system of nomination 
and election. It points out that the candidates offered by the 
party organization are frequently weak or colorless where they 
are not openly bad. In short, the partisan system does not 
operate to bring to the front the strongest men. Under the 
partisan system of nomination and the partisan ballot there is a 
limit to the betterment of conditions. Improvement can go 
only so far and it must halt. It is the opinion of leading officers 
of the Municipal Voters’ League that the best results in city 
affairs can only be attained when the nonpartisan ballot shall 
have been substituted for the partisan ballot. Probably the next 
legislature of Illinois will be asked to provide for such a ballot 
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in city elections. Chicago’s experience amply reinforces the 
contention of advocates for a nonpartisan ballot, as outlined in 
the ‘‘ Municipal Program.” Partisanship must be eliminated from 
our laws, even if we cannot altogether eliminate it from our 
political considerations. 

So much has been said concerning the hopeful tendencies and 
the various setbacks of the past year that but little space is left 
for a recital of the victories of the year. Some have already 
been incidentally referred to in other connections ; of the remain- 
der a few will be touched upon simply by way of illustration and 
to encourage those who are striving to bring about a better con- 
dition of affairs. 

In June last Portland, Ore., held a most interesting election. 
Oregon cast a large Republican vote. Indeed, the sentiment in 
this direction was reported to be greater than ever before. Yet, 
in face of this, Portland elected nearly its entire citizens’ ticket, 
on the platform “ Hands off city affairs.” All the independent 
state senators and at least ten of the twelve representatives were 
chosen, notwithstanding the strength of the Republican organi- 
zation and the running of the political tide in its favor. So 
vigorously has the sentiment grown that the county and city 
offices are matter of business and not of politics, and should be 
freed from constant legislative trickery, that the people have 
served notice that there must be an end to machine interference. 
The significance of the victory lies in that the candidates who 
were not interested in local affairs received a tremendous Repub- 
lican majority, while politicians whom the people knew were 
interested adversely to them, or who had worked for the political 
control of city departments, were soundly beaten. 

The election of Washington Gladden as an alderman in Colum- 
bus, O., is an event of national significance. That so competent 
and so well-informed a man could be elected speaks much for 
the district he represents and for his influence in it. That one 
so busy should accept the onerous burdens attached to alder- 
manic duties is an example the force of which should not be 
lost upon those men who advocate good government, but refuse 
to make sacrifices for it. As a leading paper in commenting on 
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his acceptance said: ‘If Dr. Gladden can find time to go into the 
council, there is no excuse that will suffice to release any man.” 

The election of Professor Samuel E. Sparling, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, to the Madison board of aldermen, and that of 
Rev. Norman Fox, D.D., to be mayor of Morristown, N. J., teach 
the same lessons. When voters will elect such men to office, and 
when such men will accept office, the solution of the municipal 
problem is not a hopeless one. 

The Philadelphia Municipal League won a notable victory in 
February by electing four of its magisterial candidates over those 
chosen by the machine. In Rochester the Good Government 
Club has secured and held a position as a balance of power, to 
the manifest advantage of the city’s best interest. Troy, N. Y., 
has witnessed the overthrow of the ring’s candidates in face of 
twenty-five years’ control. Comptroller Coler has increased his 
hold upon the confidence of his constituents, and has proved a 
thorn in the side of those whose interests were inimical to the 
city’s. Boston defeated by a decisive vote an attempt of the 
street-railway company to reimpose surface tracks on Tremont 
street, after the expenditure of millions in the construction of 
the subway. The good-government organizations of Detroit and 
Cleveland have successfully continued their much-needed work 
of discrimination between candidates. 

There are many other points which of right should be touched 
upon in this report, but the year’s development has been so 
extended and varied, the movement has grown so vigorously,and 
the agencies for betterment multiplied so rapidly, that it is simply 
out of the question to touch more than a few phases, and those 
but generally. This, however, we must all agree, affords ground 
for encouragement and reasonable hope, and amply justifies the 
continuation and extension of the work for which organizations 
like the National Municipal League stand. 

CLinTON RoGERS WooprurFrF. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. XX. 
THE VICISSITUDES OF SOCIAL CONTROL. 


NEVER do we find the social pressure uniform through a long 
period. There are times when society holds the individual as 
in a vise, and times when he wriggles almost from under the 
social knee. There are epochs when the corporate will is ascend- 
ant, and epochs when the individual is more and more. In other 
words, social control is in no wise fixed, but varies between 
strong and weak, between more and less. To describe and 
to account for these vicissitudes is the purpose of this chapter. 

The most likely and obvious cause of such vicissitudes is 
change in social need. The function of control is to preserve that 
indispensable condition of common life, social order. When this 
order becomes harder to maintain, there is a demand for more 
and better control. When this order becomes easier to maintain, 
the ever-present demand for individual freedom and for tolera- 
tion makes itself felt. The supply of social control is evoked, 
as it were, by the demand for it, and is adjusted to that demand. 

The changes that rack the social frame, and so lead to a 
tightening of all the nuts and rivets init, are nearly all connected 
with economic conditions. The multiplication of numbers or 
the decline of prosperity may make the struggle for existence 
more wolfish and harder to keep within bounds. New methods 
of production which sharpen the economic contrasts within the 
social group may relax the natural bonds among men, and so 
throw more strain on the artificial bonds. A static condition of 
industry may allow differences in wealth to be aggravated 


by accumulation through a number of generations. A bad insti- 

tution —a defective system of land tenure, or inheritance, or tax- 

ation—working worse and worse as time goes on, may require 

stronger props to support it. Alien ethnic elements introduced 

among a people, one in blood and culture and hence fitted to get 

along smoothly, may increase the tension among them. Social 
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mis-selections which hinder the survival of the best breeds of 
men may in the course of centuries weaken character and 
necessitate the application of a moral truss. The common 
perils of war or mass migration may call for stricter corporate 
discipline. An influential class finding an inviting point of 
attachment may fasten itself upon the rest and turn parasitic. 
It must then guard and perpetuate this parasitic relation by a 
more stringent discipline. 

Whatever the provoking cause may be, the increase of control 
is attended by a long cortege of social phenomena. It is impos- 
sible to restrict the movements of the social molecule without 
effecting a number of parallel changes. The operation of putting 
“starch” into church and state is at once delicate and interesting. 

It might be supposed that the best way to gauge a change in 
the volume of control is to watch the ordinary man and see what 
happens to him. Is he freer or less free? Does his personal 
interest, bent, whim, taste, or idiosyncrasy prevail more than it 
did or less? But there is a better way than this. 

The lessening of freedom that invariably follows an increase 
in control is felt, not so much by plain, inconspicuous Doe or 
Roe, as by the man who stands nearest to and has the most to do 
with those activities which are in the nature of control. In order 
to double the pressure on the average person it may be neces- 
sary to decuple the pressure upon those who as artists, speakers, 
preachers, teachers, peace officers and officials are in stations of 
authority or influence. They receive and transmit the impulses 
emanating from the elders, the notables, the mandarins, and 
other opinion-forming sections of society. They constitute the 
dial plate upon which we may read a magnified record of what 
the humbler folk are experiencing in the way of restraint or lib- 
erty. We have but to watch them to measure the fluctuations 
of social discipline. 

In the religious field access of control chokes up the fountains 
of inspiration. The prophet is frowned upon, and the enthusiast 
discouraged. Dogma and ritual grow rank. The legal side of 
religion comes forward, while the mystic, inspirational side falls 
into the background. The clerical profession is less open to the 
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man with a “call” or “‘vision.”” From the whole mass of beliefs 
there splits off a body of accredited beliefs which comes to con- 
stitute ‘‘orthodoxy.” Heresy is dreaded and banned. Con- 
formity becomes a more radiant virtue, dissent a blacker sin. The 
layman loses his immediate touch with the Unseen. Hierarchy 
rears its crest. The offices of the clergy are magnified. The 
laity as a whole retreats before the growing insistence on the 
spiritual eminence of the priests. The prophet yields to the 
scribe, the curé to the prelate, the local cleric to the central. 
The pastor becomes less dependent on his flock and more 
dependent on the higher powers. His opinions are more looked 
after, and the unsound are ruthlessly routed from all posts of 
influence. 

Art is affected in the same way as religion. In times of little 
control the artist works as the plowboy whistles—from sheer 
pleasure in free self-expression. But in times of tightening con- 
trol the artist is impressed with his “responsibility.” The irregu- 
lar is deprecated and pursued. Canons and conventionalities 
multiply which he cannot evade. In increasing degree the art 
that is allowed to succeed is churchly, or courtly, or official, or 
under patronage. The censor reappears, the press is licensed, 
and the drama becomes a state function. 

In the sphere of opinion the confidence that truth in open 
combat can always vanquish error declines. It is deemed 
needful to give a fillip to correct opinions and a handicap to the 
erroneous ones. The maxim that ‘every sober adult is respon- 
sible for his acts” is abandoned in order that the agitator may 
be held responsible for his diatribes and incitements. More- 
over, tendencies are everywhere sharply looked after. Certain 
branches of learning are “safe,” while others are “unsettling.” 
The curriculum of studies becomes less elastic. Classicism lords 
it in the schools. Experiments are frowned on and a pedagogical 
orthodoxy arises. The direct relation of teacher to pupil and 
parent decays, and central authorities appear for the supervising 
and unifying and regulating of education. Even in the higher 
schools the teacher learns to value the favor of the appointing 
powers more than that of the men he teaches. The freedom of 
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teaching is restricted, and more concern is shown for the sound- 
ness of professors than for their ability. 
In the field of physical coercion there is an increase in the 


number of lictors, bailiffs, police, and soldiers told off to catch, 
prod, beat, and hold fast recalcitrants, and they are brought 
under a stricter discipline. They are more specialized for their 
work, and an esprit de corps is carefully cultivated among them. 
Executive and judicial officers are appointed rather than elected, 
and so made answerable to their superiors rather than to the 
people they work among. Locally chosen persons are displaced 


by the nominees of a central government. For the immediate 
control of the local community over the officials in its midst is 
substituted a general and remote control of the entire people 
over the whole governmental machine. The military becomes 
more independent of the civil power, the executive more inde- 
pendent of the legislature, the cabinet more independent of the 
party that supports it, the party organization more independent 
of the voter. The suffrage is restricted, or else its results are 
repeatedly decantered and filtered by means of degrees of 
election. 

All this does not happen by simple fiat of the social will. 
Certain groups of persons—executive, cabinet, the central gov- 
ernment, the party machine, the higher clergy, the educational 
hierarchy, “‘authorities” of every kind, in short—are always 
striving for more power. When the need of a more stringent 
control makes itself felt they find the barriers to their self- 
aggrandizement unexpectedly giving way before them. For- 
merly they were held in check, while now they find encroachment 
strangely easy. 

On the other hand there are certain deep-seated social 
changes which lessen the tension between man and man, and 
make for a milder discipline. Time assimilates juxtaposed 
races to one another and fits them to think and feel alike. 
Inventions make industry dynamic and the calcareous parts of 
the social organization are silently dissolved away. Changes in 
production or trade, lifting the base or depressing the apex of a 
conical society, purge out of control the element of class rule. 
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Prosperity, outrunning the growth of wants, softens the economic 
struggle. Long peace, melting down the tough masses cast in the 
iron mold of war, gives men the freedom of molecules in liquid. 

What happens in such cases is just the opposite of that 
described above. Trammels of every kind—moral, legal, 
religious—relax, the greatest relief in this respect being 
enjoyed by those who handle the instruments of control. More- 
over, in this movement, as in the other, the changes are not 
anonymous. They are brought about, not directly by the social 
mind, but chiefly by those groups which are most cramped and 
which are pressing hardest against the yoke. They are the 
work of artists, laymen, the lower clergy, the teaching rank and 
file, the intellectuals, the civilians, the commoners. These find 
the very stars in their courses fighting with them in their 
struggle for relief. 

Next to change in social need, the vicissitudes of control are 
connected with partial dissolution due to the rise and strife of classes. 
Normally ‘‘society’’ presents itself as a congeries of lesser and 
greater groups, an interlinking of narrower and wider circles, 
each playing its part in the task of control, each spinning some 
of the ties that bind persons into a social tissue. The outcome 
of these joint operations is social order. But there are times of 
ill health when these natural associations cease to lend one 
other confirmation and support. In the bosom of society there 
appear ¢angent groups, each having its distinctive public opinion, 
creed, personal ideals, moral standards, mass suggestions, and 
fascinating personalities—in short, a more or less complete 
apparatus of control of its own. Groups of this sort are sects. 
When such sects are at variance with one another, the more 
absolute the control they exercise over their adherents the 
greater the strain on the social fabric. 

The growth of fresh social tissue is in itself good. Like the 
budding of unicellular organisms, it is a sign of health, and 
when fission takes place it amounts to a kind of social reproduc- 
tion. In the course of this century hundreds of such embryo 
societies have formed on European soil, detached themselves, 
migrated to roomy America, and burst into vigorous life. 
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But when the substance of these tangent associations so 
nterpenetrates that they cannot secede and lead a separate 
existence, that is to say, when they are interdependent social 
classes with conflicting economic interests nursing each its 
antagonism to the other, the danger to order is very great. The 
sect ethos saps the life of the social ethos. In many directions 
control is paralyzed. Society loses in contractile power. There 
remains sometimes no bond but the hard outer shell of military 
force, which may or may not be strong enough to hold together 
in peace the hostile classes that have formed within it. 

Now, under what conditions does society split up into jar- 
ring groups? ‘The first condition, of course, is sharp conflict of 
interest. But this alone is not enough. There is conflict of 
interest between merchants and farmers, between taxpayers and 
tax-eaters, yet these do not form the true sects. The second 
condition is great contrast of means, resulting in extremes of 
misery and luxury. Especially important is this when the 
misery or uncertainty from which a class suffers appears to rise 
out of the social organization rather than to flow from nature. 
But this is still not enough. Such contrast does not always 
beget class consciousness and solidarity. The third and decisive 
condition is a great inequality of opportunity, coinciding with a 
great inequality of possessions. 

For observe that the poor do not generate a militant ethos 
of their own if their ite are able to escape upward. In the 
zone of new lands that belts western civilization the doors of 
opportunity stand open, and the spectacle of mountainous wealth 
does not, of necessity, breed envy and wrath. The capable 
poor, the natural founders of a sect within the proletarian class, 
acquiesce in the status quo, because they hope to be possessors 
themselves some day. On the white man’s frontier, the Far 
West, Alaska, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Siberia, property 
is easy to defend and order easy to maintain, because, in spite 
of economic contrast, opportunities abound. The social sub- 
stance running smooth and unbroken from top to bottom, social 
control may be moral and mild. In older countries, however, the 


good places are occupied, escape from one’s lot is more hopeless, 
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and social order implies a formidable enginery. Here the insti- 
tutions of control bear the stamp of harshness, illiberalism, and 
oligarchy. 

But even here there is a see-saw between static and dynamic 
epochs. In the latter, inventions subvert old fortunes and create 
new wealth, enterprise thrives, and the high capillarity of the 
social strata permits the ascent of the ablest. In the static 
epoch, on the other hand, opportunity is chiefly for those who 
hold the strategic points and own the instruments of production. 
Accordingly, the inner tension is not relieved. 

It is in obedience to this fundamental law that the decline of 
public spirit, the decay of social solidarity, and the rise of the 
class as a moral authority are, as has often been remarked, the 
peculiar malady of an old society. For the society that is o/d 
is likely to be economically developed. This implies that its 
natural resources are about all taken up, and that its industry is 
carried on with the aid of capital which, accordingly, claims all 
the product beyond bare wages. 

A society, then, may escape this disease of age if it becomes 
once more dynamic. In this century England, providing a wide 
field for enterprise by means of her colonies and by means of 
the industrial revolution which cast the riches of the world’s 
commerce into her lap, has staved off the strife of classes, and 
in a democratizing time has been able to strengthen the institu- 
tion of property without diminishing her heritage of freedom. 
But countries like Italy or Spain, lacking opportunities, have 
become seats of class strife, and hence of repressive institutions. 
To ease the upward pressure by founding colonies and by foster- 
ing industry and commerce, is the true policy for a government 
that feels the deck leaping beneath its feet. It is likely, then, 
that when capitalistic production has everywhere put its full 
rending strain on social tissue, the static portions of the earth 
will become coercive or socialistic, or both, while the dynamic 
lands alone will be able to remain at once individualistic, 
property-respecting, and free. 

When class spirit has sapped social spirit and rent society in 
twain, the first effect is a weakening of social control and a 
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drifting toward disorder. Anarchy is, however, so insupportable 
that a very little experience of it stimulates powerfully the 
regulative organs of society. The more that past security has 
tempted property and economic organization to expand, the 
fiercer is the demand that the apparatus of control be reconsti- 
tuted and order restored. Civil wars led the Greek cities to 
welcome the Roman yoke. The Social War in Rome paved the 
way for Cesar and the empire. The French Revolution made 
Napoleon acceptable. The disorders after the close of the 
American Revolution provoked the establishment of a federal 
government. But this revived control is likely to be less suasive 
than the old, trusting more to the sword, and less to ideas and 
ideals. At times, indeed, institutions will be bathed and the 
recesses of the nation flooded, with the sense of a common life. 
There will come gusts of national feeling, when souls are as 
straws in the wind. But if conditions continue static, we are 
likely to get at the end a society like that of the later Roman 
empire, split into classes and devoid of public spirit and patriot- 
ism, yet enduring, because held in the massive framework of a 
centralized state. 

Another cause of vicissitude in social control is change in the 
culture and habits of a people. The beliefs in the Unseen, religious 
convictions, personal ideals, canons, maxims, ceremonies, moral 


philosophies, and social valuations, which serve for control, are 


a secular growth and as such are adapted to collective needs. 
Let these be greatly deranged by fresh knowledge, new ideas, 
foreign influences, or novel experiences, and there will ensue 
during the time of convalescence an outburst of individualism. 
There will be a temporary emancipation from restraints and a 
reversion toward primitive and egoistic modes of behavior. In 
such cases we have what might be called molecular dissociation, 
that is, an increase of evil, crime, and strife, without any cleav- 
age of the social mass. 

With the partial paralysis of social control, whether from 
the fading of ideals, the decay of religion, or the degeneration 
of the state, there is found normally a greater energy of indi- 
vidual reaction against wrong. The unbinding of the ego makes 
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for the aggression of man on man, and hence invariably revives 
primitive practices of personal vengeance. Along with the 
individualism of the Italian Renaissance, for instance, went a 
demoniac energy of self-help. 

Among the symptoms of triumphant egoism are the decline 
of patriotism and public spirit. In degenerate Italy, in dying 
Greece, in decrepit Egypt, the state, unable to rouse her citizens, 
fights her battles with condotteri. The cosmopolitan spirit pre- 
vails over the national spirit. Men expatriate themselves cheer- 
fully for the sake of comfort or security. Foreign domination 
is endured or even welcomed. The claims of the community 
rank below the claims of caste. Money-getting is more attract- 
ive than public life. Politics is followed as a lucrative trade. 
Justice and administration become hopelessly rotten because 
enough good men cannot be found. The phrases and trappings 
of public spirit being retained after the sentiment has fled, 
hypocrisy infects all civic life. 

Again, the family bonds are less rigid. The young are ear- 
lier freed from paternal authority. Women are emancipated 
without being uplifted. Enamored of self, men shrink from 
marital obligations. Increasing divorce shows that the family is 
felt to be a means of pleasure rather than a social organ. But 
while functional associations such as family, local community, 
city, and fatherland lose their hold on the individual, there is an 
efflorescence of associations like the religious sect, the fraternal 
order, the guild, the ciub, the social circle—all those unions, in 
fact, which spring from free inclination and gratify social crav- 
ings. Men unite, if at all, on a purely human basis, so that the 
sweetest flowers of friendship blossom in the eager atmosphere 
of individualism. Such times sound the heights and depths of 
human nature. 

In these crises, when the ego has been unleashed by the 
decay of old regulative beliefs and the ruin of old ideals, 
recourse is had, whenever possible, to that amalgam of con- 
science and egoism, the sense of honor. In an era of individualism, 
whether in the Rome of the Stoics, the Italy of the Renais- 
sance, the England of the Restoration, the France of this 
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century, or the Japan of today, the conserving forces of society 
conspire to whet this sentiment to the utmost keenness. In 
explaining why the moral solidarity of a society is now and then 
broken by a brief orgie of the natural man, it is necessary to 
observe that there is no fixed cycle of changes through which a 


system of social control normally passes. A phase of control 


is determined, not by the previous phase, but by social facts of a 
more primary order. Law and morality have no career of their 
own, but yield at every moment to the shaping pressure of other 
forces in social life. 

If undisturbed, a people builds the knowledges, ideas, and 
experiences in its possession into a ‘‘world-view” which agrees 
with and supports its social control. They are brought into har- 
mony with those ideas about the other world, about the ends of 
life, about the worth of things, and about the honorableness 
and dishonorableness of actions which society drills into its 
members. In other words, the form of culture, which is a tri- 
fling affair, is subdued to the purposes of regulation, which is a 
very important affair. Now anything that shatters this rigid 
confining crust that forms upon a society weakens all that con- 
trol which does not depend on direct agencies like force, public 
opinion, etc., and thereby ushers in an era of individualism. 

The accumulation of new knowledge does this. In Greece at 
her prime the rapid gains in a scientific apprehension of things 
undermined the old religious and moral views and brought on a 
moral crisis. Similarly, modern science has destroyed the theo- 
logical systems which subordinated knowledge to regulative ideas, 
and has fostered among the enlightened classes of today an 
extraordinary freedom of spirit. This, be it remarked, is an 
emancipation of wholly different origin from that which has 
resulted from the economic conditions of the New World. Let 
one but compare the individualism which the free exercise of the 
reason has generated in the cultivated part of European society 
with that which has always characterized the Americans of our 
frontier. 

The borrowing of new knowledge has the same effect as the 
rapid accumulation of it. That direct taking over of the 
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unmoralized knowledge and ideas of classical antiquity which we 
call he Italian Renaissance produced a brief but astounding burst 
of neo-pagan individualism which in its intellectual and artistic 
manifestations has charmed the world, but which in its moral 
results has excited only its horror. As the new learning filtered 
from Italy into northern lands it was partially mastered by the 
conservative forces in society, and became an intellectual ferment 
rather than a moralsolvent. A similar effect has been wrought 
within the educated class in India by too immediate a taking over 
of western science and culture. If in Japan morals have suffered 
less from the same process, it is perhaps because for the support 
of character Japan relies on zdea/s rather than ¢deas. 

The wholesale acquisition of exotic wants likewise disrupts the 
system of social control. Intercourse with abroad acquaints a 
people with foreign luxuries and implants new cravings. The 
sudden growth of the standard of consumption beyond the 
means of satisfying it sharpens the struggle for wealth, under- 
mines old personal ideals, and subverts the social valuations of 
things. As tastes and appetites are more catching than the 
moralities that hold them in check, heavy borrowings from a 
foreign culture are apt to demoralize for a time the upper classes 
of the people. The Greek moralists deplored the rage for 
Asiatic luxuries which whetted the greed for gold and led 
Greeks to take the pay of the Persian king. Cato bewailed the 
sapping of Roman simplicity and virtue by insidious Greek 
fashions and oriental pleasures. In the sixteenth century the 
Italians, in the seventeenth century the Spaniards, in the eight- 
eenth century the French, and in the nineteenth century the 
English, have been reproached as the corrupters of peoples. 
Fruitful as is the intercourse of nations, necessary as it is for 
the rise of universal religions and universal moral systems, it is 
undeniable that wholesale importations from abroad let loose 
the world and the flesh and tend to social decomposition. 
Laxity reigns until the group-soul has mastered the materials 
thrust upon it and out of them has built a new fabric of regulative 


ideas. 
New experiences may likewise unbridle the ego. In times of 
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movement, when men break away from home and family, village 
and custom, in order to swarm into El Dorados, into rising 
marts, or into industrial towns, there is a kind of moral inter- 
regnum. They have passed from the spell of the old, and the 
new grouping has not yet woven its spell. The city is sometimes 


an amorphous, uncohering horde of this kind, and so arises the 
legend that life in the city can only demoralize and egoize men. 
But the fact is that every association is able in time to loyalize 
and subdue its members to corporate ends. When men come 
into newly formed social classes, there is likewise a demoraliza- 
tion until traditions are formed. Old landed gentries, for 
example, love to contrast their fine sense of responsibility with 
the raw egoism of codfish aristocracies, bonanza kings, “‘ swagger” 
sets, and other parvenu societies. 

Chronic internecine strife by subjecting men to anti-social 
experiences rends the social web in which they have been 
enmeshed. ‘ War,” says Thucydides, ‘‘which takes away the 
comfortable provision of daily life, is a hard master, and tends 
to assimilate men’s characters to their conditions.” Of the 
bloody civil wars in Greece he goes on to say: 

Thus revolution gave birth to every form of wickedness in Hellas. The 
simplicity which is so large an element in a noble nature was laughed to 
scorn and disappeared. An attitude of perfidious antagonism everywhere 
prevailed: for there was no word binding enough nor oath terrible enough to 
reconcile enemies. Each man was strong only in the conviction that nothing 
was secure; he must look to his own safety and could not afford to trust 


others.* 

The Thirty Years’ War and the civil commotions in southern 
Europe early in this century merit a similar indictment. War, 
when it is the shock of great groups, brings the individual more 
under the sway of corporate aims. But when it enters all the 
intimate minor groupings of men, when it tears apart and dis- 
solves the family, the neighborhood, the church, and the social 
circle, then it converts the social man into the lone wolf. 

The physiologist, in explaining the codrdinating work of the 
human cerebellum, does not presume to account for those convul- 
sive, muscular contractions that follow a bayonet thrust or a 


* THUCYDIDES, Jowett’s translation, III, chaps. 72, 73. 
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lightning stroke. Confining himself to states of health or of 
definite disease, he declines to frame a theory for such catastro- 
phes. Likewise, the sociologist who explains the growth and 
principal variations of the social-equilibrating apparatus does 
not thereby bind himself to account for all the moral phenomena 
in history. Actual societies, and with them their systems of 
control, have been so shattered, mutilated, and deformed by war, 
famine, depopulation, immigration, race degeneration, and class 
conflict that no laws can be framed for them that shall hold true 


of all cases and situations. 
EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
California. 
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Science of Statistics. Part II, “Statistics and Economics.” By 
RicHMOND Mayo-Smitu, Px.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 

HavING in Part I, “ Statistics and Sociology,” considered statistics 
in their application to social phenomena, the author in the present 
work undertakes their application to economic phenomena, which, he 
declares, are but a part of the social, that cannot be separated from 
the non-economic by any fast and sharp lines. Stating the method and 
scope of the work in the introduction, he says: 

The function of economic statistics, therefore, is to verify theory, and, at 
the same time, to furnish data for the guidance of economic policy or prac- 
tice. 

With this purpose in view we have arranged the statistics according to thc 
categories of economic analysis, viz.: consumption and production, exchange, 
distribution, and the various subdivisions. In each chapter we have in addi- 
tion, under the head of ‘“‘Economic Purpose,” considered the topics of theory 
and practice upon which the statistical method seems fitted to throw light. 
Then, under the head of “ Statistical Data,” we have given the statistics them- 
selves, criticised methods under the head of “Scientific Tests,” and given 
what seem valid conclusions. 

Maintaining the value of statistics in confirming economic theory, 
this author, chapter after chapter, furnishes cumulative reasons for 
rejecting the statistical method, at least for rejecting his method; and, 
notwithstanding the numerous favorable reviews of the work in economic 
journals of recognized standing, I venture the assertion that it is more 
admirable in its plan than in its execution, and can be safely used only 
by investigators capable of such clear and independent thinking as will 
enable them to avoid the confused and inconsistent conclusions of the 
author. To such it will be useful because of its large amount of 
statistical data and pertinent criticisms of the same, together with 
references to important criticisms by others. A verification of the 
data seems, however, advisable. 

The author’s unreliability, not only in conclusion, but as to fact, is 
shown in his discussion of the employment of women and children. 
He says (p. 76): 
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The statistics of the United States show that from 1880 to 1890 the num- 
ber of males engaged in gainful occupations increased from 14,744,492 to 
18,820,950, or 27.6 per cent.; while the number of females increased from 
2,647,157 to 3,914,711, or 47.4 percent. The employment of women, therefore, 
seems to have increased faster than the employment of men. If we analyze 
the grand groups of occupations, we get the following results: In agriculture, 
fisheries, and mining, males have increased 12.5 per cent., females 14.3 per 
cent.; in professional service, males 48.5 per cent., females 75.8 per cent.; in 
domestic and personal service, males 16 per cent., females 41.2 per cent.; in 
trade and transportation, males 71.8 per cent., females 63.3 per cent.; in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, males 43 per cent., females 62.9 
per cent. 

A closer analysis of these figures will show that the increase is not so 
alarming as would appear at first sight. The increase in agriculture is 
probably due to the large number of women in the South whom the census of 
1890 included under the term “farmers, planters, and overseers.”’ The 
increase under the head of “professional service” is due to an increased 
number of teachers. Under the head of “domestic and personal service" the 
increase is found among domestic servants, laundresses, and nurses and mid- 
wives, and very likely is due to a more complete enumeration. 

Under “trade and transportation” there has been a very great increase in 
bookkeepers, clerks, stenographers, and typewriters, undoubtedly due to the 
increased employment of females in those capacities. Under “ manufacturing 
and mechanical industries” there has been an enormous increase in dress- 
makers, milliners, and seamstresses (from 282,544 to 494,458). There has 
also been an increase of females employed in boot and shoe factories, as 
paper-box makers, as carpet-makers, as hosiery- and knitting-mill operatives: 
in printing works, in silk mills, and under the general heading of mill and 
factory operatives not specified. On the other hand, the number of females 
employed in cotton and woolen mills has remained almost stationary. On 
the whole, therefore, it dees not appear that there has been any very great tend- 
ency to increased employment of women in factories. 

Here we have exemplified the author’s method of statistically con- 
firming economic theory. The figures quoted plainly confirm the 
theory of a great increase of females in gainful pursuits, but as this is 
evidently not the theory which the author desires to confirm, we are 
told that a closer analysis will show that the increase “is not so alarm- 
ing as would appear at first sight,” and, in his anxiety to show this, he 
falls into the error of stating the percentage of increase of females 
employed in trade and transportation as considerably less than that of 
males, though the correct figures, females 263.4 per cent., males 71.8 
per cent., show the percentage of increase of females more than three 
and a half times that of males; and then we have the final conclusion, 
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not that there has been no great general tendency to increased employ- 
ment of females, but that “on the whole, therefore, it does not appear 
that there has been any great tendency to increased employment of 
females in factories.”” This notwithstanding that the figures indicate a 
greater percentage of increase in such employment than in all industries 
combined. We are perhaps to infer this from the fact that the number 
of females classified as cotton- and woolen-mill operatives has remained 
almost stationary, and because of the large increase in the number of 
those classified as dressmakers, milliners, and seamstresses. But while 
we find no large increase in the number of females reported as cotton- 
and woolen-mill operatives, we find a decrease in the number of males, 
the figures being as follows: 
COTTON-MILL OPERATIVES. 

Males, Females. 

78,292 91,479 

- 80,177 92,965 

WOOLEN-MILL OPERATIVES. 

Males. Females. 

1880 52,504 35,506 

1890 - - - 47,638 36,471 


The fact that the number of females classified as employed in these 


industries is thus, as this author declares, almost stationary is plainly 
due to the failure of the enumerators of the eleventh census properly 
to report the large number we find classified as “mill and factory 
operatives not specified.” The figures for the two censuses of those 


thus reported are as follows: 

Males, Females. 

1880 22,650 8,186 

1890 - ° - 51,603 41,993 
The larger proportion of these are probably cotton- or woolen-mill 
operatives. If we omit from the calculation those reported at the two 
censuses as dressmakers, milliners, and seamstresses, a large proportion 
of whom were undoubtedly employed in factories or sweat-shops, we 
still have an increase in the number of females engaged in manufactur- 
ing industry of 52.9 per cent., which, with an increase in population of 
25 per cent., seems a decided tendency to increased employment in 
factories. We find besides an enormous increase in the number of 
females reported as laundresses and not included as engaged in manu- 
facturing industry, but under the head of “domestic and personal 
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service.’’ This occupation the author of this work regards as one of those 
“connected with woman’s traditional sphere as housewife,” although 
it is evident that almost the entire number were employed in what 
are practically factories, as servants who do the laundry work in the 
ordinary household would be reported as domestic servants and not 
as laundresses. The increase in the number reported as laundresses 
was from 108,198 in 1880 to 216,631 in 1890. If, while excluding 
milliners, dressmakers, and seamstresses, we include this class as 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industry, we have an increase 
of 64 per cent. An unbiased writer, so well informed regarding the 
census as the author of this work, would hardly intimate that any increase 
in female employment indicated by a comparison of occupation statistics 
of the tenth and eleventh censuses is probably due to a more complete 
enumeration, but would instead state that the figures doubtless come 
far short of showing the actual increase, because the returns of enumer- 
ators of population from which the tables of occupation are compiled 
are admittedly less complete and reliable at the eleventh than at the 
preceding census. 

Further illustration of this author’s bias in the use of statistics we 
find in this connection on p. 78, where he says: 

Figures for Massachusetts comparing the proportionate number of females 
to males in manufacturing industries in 1885 and 1895 show that at the 
former period the number of females was 33 per cent. and at the latter period 
34.6 per cent. of the number of employés. The change, therefore, has been 
insignificant. 

In a footnote it is said: “For details in regard to the different 
industries see Massachusetts Statistics of Manufactures, 1895, p. 203.” 
Referring to the volume and page designated, we find a table showing 
percentages for 1885, 1894, and 1895, in which the percentage for 1885 
is as stated, but that for 1895 is given as 35.09 instead of 34.6, as this 
author quotes it. We also find it explained, in the accompanying text, 
that the figures for 1885 have no direct bearing on those for 1894 and 
1895; those for the earlier period being from the census and cover- 
ing all establishments, while those for 1894 and 1895 are from the 
annual reports, in which only the principal establishments are included. 

One is led to wonder what the author would consider a significant 
increase in a state whose industries, for many years, have largely been 
those employing nearly as many females as males, if that indicated by 
his erroneous comparison is in his opinion insignificant. 

The statistics of Massachusetts, as presented in the census of 1895, 
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indicate a slight decrease instead of increase in the proportion of female 
to male employés in the manufacturing industries of that state, and 
doubtless a comparison of statistics for some of the southern states, in 
which one of the leading industries of Massachusetts has recently found 
rapid development, would show an enormous percentage of increase ; 
but what value have such comparisons as showing the general tend- 
ency? Equally absurd seem the conclusions drawn in the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor from statistics of the 
number of employés in 931 establishments at two periods. Not many 


years ago we had in Chicago but one department store. Should we dis- 


cover the proportion of female and child employés in that establish- 
ment twenty years ago, when there were no other establishments havirg 
a considerable proportion of such employés, and make comparison with 
the proportion of those classes now employed in the same store, we 
should probably discover no great increase in the proportion of female 
and child workers. But would that show the tendency as to such 
employment in the city, where there are at present, besides numerous 
smaller establishments, at least six that are larger than the former 
establishment was at the earlier period, and nearly or quite as large as 
that establishment at the present time ? 

Yet, though a precisely similar method was adopted by the Com- 
missioner of Labor, with the result of concealing, while seeming to 
reveal, the facts as to the employment of women and children, this 
author (footnote, p. 77) quotes that report, conveying the impression 
that the question is thus conclusively settled, saying: 

This table seems to show that the proportion of females employed in these 
industries has increased a little faster than the proportion of males. Taking 
these facts in connection with the census returns, Commissioner Wright is of 
the opinion that the proportion of females, taking all the occupations in the 
country into consideration, is gradually increasing. 

In this same footnote it is said in parenthesis: ‘‘ The census statistics 
have been severely criticised by H. L. Bliss in three articles, ‘ Eccentric 
Official Statistics,’ in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Soci0LoGy, Vol. III.” 
While in these articles I pointed out census deficiencies, my criticisms 
were also particularly directed to this report and to Colonel Wright’s 
misuse of census statistics to discredit the results of this investigation 
of his own department regarding the employment of children. I called 
attention particularly to the fact that there was in reality a change in 
the classification of children at the eleventh census of one and a half 
years instead of one year, as appears, through the change, in the 
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question as to age, from “age last birthday” to “age nearest birthday.” 
Nothwithstanding that his attention was thus called to this important 
change in classification, we find this author saying (p. 85): 

It is true that the age period in 1880 covers one additional year, but, allowing 
for that, it is calculated that the percentage of children of the age of ten to 
fifteen in gainful occupations was 16.8 per cent. in 1880, and only 10.8 per 
cent. in 1890. 

He here refers by footnote to the Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor, and thus practically indorses the error of that 
report exposed in my contribution to this JouRNAL and more recently 
in the Journal of Political Economy (December, 1899). 

To call attention to more than a few of what to me seem the numer 
ous errors of this work would require many pages and involve a dis- 
cussion of the entire economic question and situation. From my 
standpoint, which is quite different from that of this author, the work 
can only be commended for its recognition of the limitations of the 
statistical method and its many pertinent criticisms of the statistical 
data presented. Yet,though under nearly every heading the author 
largely discounts or completely discredits his statistics, he afterward 
argues from them and concludes with an emphasis which seems intended 
to carry conviction. Some of his conclusions, moreover, seem not 
only unsupported by reliable data, but inconsistent with each other. 
An illustration of this we find in his conflicting conclusions regarding 
rent. He says (p. 257): 

There are two very marked exceptions to the fall in prices not shown 
by any index numbers. The first of these is residential rents. It has been 
found impossible to include them in any index number on account of the 
difficulty of finding a unit. There is considerable evidence, however, to show 
that rents have advanced during the last twenty-five years. 

On p. 349 the author says: 

The fall in prices since 1873 affords an opportunity of studying how 
such a fall has been met. There has been, first of all, a decreased cost of 
production, which in the long run comes to the benefit of ali members of the 
community. But the evidence in this and the preceding chapter goes to 
show that, of the active participants in production, the laborer has conserved 
or improved his position by the maintenance of, or even advance in, the level 
of wages; the landowner has lost by falling rents; interest has fallen; and 
profits have been reduced to a.narrow margin. 

Thus we have the opposite conclusions : that rent has increased, and 
also that the landowner has lost by falling rents. 
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It seems difficult to understand how, not only with falling interest, 
but falling rent and profits, there could be the great concentration of 
wealth which the author admits and regards as on the whole bene- 
ficial to the community, saying (p. 455): 

The institution of millionaires in the modern community works some- 
what like the institution of slavery in former times. It is a method by which 
all members of the community are, to a certain extent, compelied to save and 


economize and lay up capital. Until human nature is such that we can 
safely trust all individuals to show some forethought for the future, such com- 
pulsory saving probably safeguards the welfare of the whole community in 


the long run. 

The principal basis for the author’s final conclusion that rent has 
fallen is the decline of agricultural rents in England. The fact of a 
great increase in other English land values is not brought out, neither 
are statistics presented showing the enormous increase of land values 
in the United States and other countries. He says under the heading 
of “ Reflective Analysis” (p. 348): 

In regard to rent, it would seem from the experience of England that in 
modern times at least it represents very largely interest on capital invested. 
In fact, it may well be questioned whether the present ground rents of agri- 
cultural land represent more than a fair return for improvements made. So 
too in regard to the unearned increment, it appears that there are numerous 
losses as well as gains, so that it is doubtful whether, on the average and in 
the long run, land property is any moré advantageous in form than any 
other kind of property. The old English economists looked upon rents as a 
constantly increasing quantity, and it seemed to John Stuart Mill that it 
would be advantageous for the community to reserve for itself any increase 
in future rents not due to the labor or the capital of the landowner. In view 
of the heavy reductions in rents since 1879, the uselessness of the preceding 
becomes manifest. 

That the author understands the cause of the decline in English 
agricultural rents appears from the succeeding sentence: “It may well 
be doubted, in view of the increased cheapness of transportation, 
whether rents will ever attain their former height in England.” 

In this chapter on rent, interest, and profits, of which the fore- 
going is the lame conclusion regarding rent, no note is taken or data 
furnished of the enormous increase in land values in our centers of 
trade and population, or the great increase in the value of franchises 
having for their basis the control of land. The author says (p. 333): 

As already said, it is impossible by statistics to get anything except gross 
rent, 2. ¢., the sum actually paid for the use of land, whether it is due to the 
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soil itself or to capital invested in the soil, or even to buildings and other 
permanent improvements. The nearest approach, perhaps, that we have to 
such statistics is found in the English income tax. 

As the English income-tax returns do not classify land and 
improvements separately, but together, as is the common practice else- 
where, the author seems to have been misled by the fact that the 
English income-tax schedule has the two items “ Lands” and “ Houses.” 
But the item “Lands” comprises only agricultural land, and 
includes the farmhouses located upon it, while the item “ Houses” 
includes not only dwelling-houses, but workshops and places of busi- 
ness, and the land upon which these are located. On p. 179 we find 
quoted from Growth of Capital Sir Robert Giffen’s estimates of the 
value of property in the United Kingdom based upon the income-tax 
returns, in which there is shown a decrease of 15.7 per cent. in the 
value of property returned as “ Lands,” and an increase of 35.7 per cent. 
in the value of that returned as “‘Houses.” As the author does not 
explain this matter, the reader is almost certain to accept the author’s 
erroneous conclusion that land values as a whole have decreased. 
Mulhall’s estimates of the value of house property in 1887, also based 
on the income-tax returns, are somewhat greater than Giffen’s. He 


explains that it must not be supposed that the increase shown has 
been expended on new houses, the value of sites which is included 


having risen remarkably.’ 

Commenting upon the fall in property values, Sir Robert Giffen 
Says: 

In cases where there is absolute diminution of money capital, such as 
lands, farmers’ profits, mines, and iron works, there has been notoriously a 
great fall in prices; while in regard to the two latter classes of property at 
least there has been a great increase in production, so that the apparent dimi- 
nution of property shown must be nominal, not real.? 

That is, values being relative, prices of those things for which the 
landholder expends his income having fallen, the real value and rent 
even of agricultural land have not fallen. Even were it true that rent 
has fallen in England, it is difficult to understand the propriety of the 
general conclusion drawn by this author. Though the English income- 
tax statistics do not furnish data of land and buildings separately, we 
have such statistics in the assessments of Massachusetts, which the 
author has strangely overlooked. In this state it has since 1886 been 
the custom to assess land and buildings separately, and, as it is also the 


* Dictionary of Statistics, p. 591. 2 Growth of Capital, p. 51. 
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practice to assess real property at its actual selling value, as nearly as it 
is possible, we have in these assessments data from which we may draw 


conclusions with no little confidence. According tothe returns of Po//s, 
Property Taxes, etc. (Public Document No. 19), there was an increase 
in the value of the land of the entire state, excluding buildings, from 
$672,147,747, May 1, 1886, to $1,071,843,224, May 1, 1898, or 59 per 
cent. The increase in the value of buildings was from $668,345,926 
to $1,110,753,429, or 66 per cent. This notwithstanding the aban- 
doned farms and decreased values in some few localities, owing to the 
competition of the newer and more fertile lands of the West resulting 
from cheapened transportation. 

Space does not permit further details in carrying out criticism of 
this part of the book. 

The inconsistency, not to say absurdity, of the author’s methods is 
shown again in his consideration of land, capital, and wealth. While 
recognizing land and capital, as well as labor, as distinct factors in the 
production of wealth, he persistently disregards the distinction. He 
draws the conclusion of the greatly increased importance of capital 
from comparison of statistics in which land is included as capital (p. 
190). This notwithstanding that these statistics of the tenth and 
eleventh censuses were otherwise so incomparable from a change in 
census methods that the present author had previously remarked (p. 
187): ‘They may give rise to very misleading inferences in regard to 
questions of the relative importance and the relative reward of capital 
and labor.” 

Thus to exaggerate the growing importance of capital in modern 
methods of production seems no part of the science of statistics. 
That “labor must be applied through the aid of more and more com- 
plicated and expensive machinery” is doubtless true. The inference, 
however, is not valid that the great increase in nominal capital is prin- 
cipally due to increased capital invested in machinery ; for, as appears 
from statistics of manufactures in 165 cities which the author presents 
(p. 170), but 18.8 per cent. of the total capital reported in 1890 was 
invested in machinery and implements. The author is doubtless right 
in his remark that capital should be encouraged and not discouraged, 
and that increased capital means increased employment for labor. 
That is, he would be right did he not fail to make the distinction 
between real capital and such nominal capital as is but the capitaliza- 
tion of special privilege. The wealth, for instance, of those who own 
and control the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania is not chiefly 
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capital, but the value of the power of levying tribute, directly or 
indirectly, upon the capital, as well as persons, engaged in every other 
industry, while at the same time reducing the wages of labor to the 
point of the barest subsistence. Would not the destruction of this 
fictitious capital and wealth encourage real capital, not only in other 
industries, but in the coal industry itself? The abolition of slavery 
demonstrated that the author is mistaken in his claim that the welfare 
of the community was safeguarded by that institution. Is he not also 
mistaken in his assertion that the welfare of the whole community is 
safeguarded by the institution of millionaires ? 

Every footman and lackey and ladies’ maid is a possible producer, 
instead of consumer, of wealth. Under the improved conditions that 
might follow the adoption of the plan proposed by John Stuart Mill is 
it likely that there would be more waste of capital than there is at 
present in sumptuous palaces, steam yachts, and worse dissipations of 
the non-producing class? Upon this important economic question 
the author of this work throws no light. 

While for reasons already stated this work may prove of no incon- 
siderable value to the well-equipped investigator, its use by others, it 
seems to the reviewer, can only lead to confusion of thought and 


incorrect conclusions. 
H. L. Buss. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Observations on Taboo.— A taboo is an interdiction, and a tabooed object is 
an interdicted object; but, while this is true, it is to be carefully noted that the converse 
of the propositions do not hold good. A taboo differs from an interdiction in several 
very important respects: (2) In its pure and primitive form no explanation is ever 
given of the action of taboo; such explanations grow up at a later date, but originally 
they do not exist. We have a saying: “Speak softly in the death-chamber, for fo do 
otherwise is to seem lacking in respect for the dead.” The primitive form of observing 
this taboo consisted not only in speaking softly, or not at all, in the presence of the 
dead, but in precipitate flight from such presence. No reason was sought or given; 
to speak in the presence of the dead was to invite death, and the presence of the dead 
was actively avoided, and no questions were asked. (é) The punishment for violation 
of taboo always follows as the direct effect of the transgression without the intervention 
of a third party. The commandment given to Adam not to eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge is a true taboo in this respect. No third party is to intervene to 
inflict the punishment; the statement rans simply: “If you eat you die.” (c) In the 
case of the taboo the nature of the danger is unknown, and the object of the prohibi- 
tion is to protect from this unknown danger. When the ark of the covenant was shaken 
by the stumbiing of the oxen, and Uzzah, putting forth his hand to stay it, was stricken 
dead, there was no hint given of the nature of the force by which he was killed. 
Jehovah was wroth, and he was killed. 

The tabooed object is always leagued with a reservoir of mysterious and awful 
power, and the slightest infraction of the taboo brings down upon the offender all its 
destructive force. Only in case the offender is himself leagued with an opposite and 
equivalent power may he break the prohibition with impunity. Taboo has represented 
the element of authority in the growth of civilization ; without this element civilization 
would have been impossible, for it has always required that certain things be considered, 
for the time at least, inviolable. Modified by reason and with its field greatly restricted, 
taboo exists among us today and performs an important function; let him who doubts 
examine the practical workings of certain types of religion and of family government. 
— SALOMON REINACH, “Quelques observations sur le Tabou,” in Z'Anthropologie, 
Tome XI, No. 4. R. G. K 


The Sociological Work of Guyau.— In reviewing the progress of sociology in 
France during the nineteenth century Guyau must be conceded an eniment place. At 
a time when such service was essential to its further development he secured for the 
new science the respectful attention of the learned world in France. His thorough 
familiarity with the work of the masters of sociological thought in other countries 
made him easily their most brilliant and influential expositor in his own land. Aside 
from this, his keen critical abilities, coupled with the inventive and philosophic nature 
of his mind, raised him above the rank of a mere disciple and placed him among the 
masters of his chosen field. Into general philosophy he introduced a movement which 
was well-nigh revolutionary. “For the individual,” said he, “the achievement of a 
greatening life through and by means of his social environment is the one true end of 
all living. By this is to be measured the value of all activity, and upon it must rest 
the enduring principles of all education, morals, art, and religion.” To the various 
social implications of this fundamental thesis Guyau devoted the major portion of his 
life and work. For a pedagogy conceived from this point of view the child is no 
longer the personification of a sullen heredity fettering the form of a living present in 
the mummy-cloths of a dead past. On the contrary, the personality of the child is to 
be regarded as that particular phase of reality wherein the fixed and rigid factors of 
the past become once more yielding and flexible and capable, under the powerful 
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influence of social suggestion, of organic relation with the new factors of the present 
time. For an ethics whose moral sanctions originate in the fundamental tendency of life 
to broaden and deepen itself indefinitely many of the perplexing problems which con- 
front Kantian idealism and Spencerian utilitarianism alike are readily solved, or, it 
may be, do not exist at all. Noultimate and mysterious Absolute needs to be discovered 
as the source of moral obligation; egoism is no longer a sin—it has become an 
absurdity; the duties and obligations of traditional ethics are no more mere arbitrary 
commands imposed from without —they are the habits which life has wrought out in 
the long process of its own self-realization. To be sure, ‘here will remain problems 
which such an ethics is as yet confessedly unable to solve ; but these are the problems 
of the rare exception and not those of the common majority. In the nature of the 
case, such problems must always exist, and yet they must be continually yielding up 
their secrets to an ethics whose ability to solve them depends upon the later stages of 
the same process —the growth of experience — whose earlier stages are alone able to 
bring them to view. The beautiful is essentially social in its nature; the universal 
enters into it as a predominant factor. The sense of the beautiful demands for its full 
enjoyment the presence and sympathy of others. Egoistic pleasures are shallow and 
short-lived ; only those enjoyments which are shared are worth while; persons swayed 
by one emotion are near to being moved by one will. In pedagogy, ethics, and 
zsthetics the fundamental fact, never to be lost sight of, is the unsatisfiable hunger of 
life for more life. The same fact is equally worthy of attention in the domain of 
religion. The infinite amplification of all life constitutes the basis of all religion. 
Reiigion expands the self of the individual till it includes the self of all others, establishes 
a bond among all living creatures, and speaks of life never-ending. It is true that 
religion in a certain sense must one day cease to exist, but there will always remain to 
man the fellowship born of a common origin, a common nature, and a common destiny. 
Thus, in showing that sociology, as the science dealing with the social! relationships 
in which alone this tendency of life toward its own indefinite expansion can find room 
for full development and expression, is capable of furnishing new and more fruitful 
points of view for all other sciences dealing with human life, Guyau demonstrated 
its fundamental importance and proved its right to the best and the deepest consider- 
ation of all thoughtful men. For this service his name stands high among those who 
contributed to the advancement of sociology in France during the nineteenth century. 
— ALFRED LAMBERT, “ L’ceuvre sociologique de Guyau,” in Revue /nternationale de 
Sociologie, August-September, 1900. R. G. K. 


Antisemitism and Socialism.—Can a socialist or an anarchist logically be an 
antisemite ? Ought such a one even to mingle in an antisemitic movement, in the 
hope of turning it from its primary end toward a result more in accord with his own 
aspirations ? Some time ago the question would have been unnecessary, for the soci- 
alist had in view the liberation of the proletariat without distinction “of race or 
nationality. But now the leaders of socialism are concerning themselves with the 
antisemitic movement in various ways. The history of the movement will, however, 
show its bearing upon the rise of the proletariat. 

After eighteen centuries of persecution the Jew was reinstated in society by the 
declaration of the rights of man in 1789. Antisemitism was again stirred up by the 
fanaticism of Napoleon I., but came to an end with the empire. It reappeared under 
the monarchy of July, and took vague form in the book of Toussenel, Les /uifs Rots 
del’Epoque. This time, it will be remembered, was one of oppression of the working 
classes, the time when modern industrialism arose. The second republic was too 
busy to meddle with the Jews, and Napoleon III. had too much need of them to abuse 
them. Under the existing régime, so long as the Liberals were in power the Jews 
were not bothered. But, beginning with the supremacy of the Opportunists in 1885, 
a reaction began. In 1886 appeared Drumont’s La France juive. It will be noted 
through all this history that antisemitism appeared in times of counter-revolutionary 
tendencies. Further, it has been most marked in the most feudal country of Europe 
— Austria. 

Antisemitism is not so much a matter of race or of religion. It is an ecomomic 
question. The small merchants find their business failing. Instead of attributing 
this to the present system of industry, they fall under the influence of the nationalist 
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and antisemitic leaders and cry: “A bas les Juifs!” The middle men in the commer 
cial world desire the commerce of France to remain in their hands and fear any 
change of property laws. And, sounder cover of a vague patriotism, they, too, join 
this conservative movement. The owners of real estate wish the rents of their prop- 
erty maintained at a high figure by a policy of national protection. Moreover, some 
of the bankers to whom they have hypothecated their estates are Jews. Add to this 
the religious and educational bias of a class descended from the landed nubility, 
and we have the reasons for the antisemitism of this element. And thus are gathered 
into one party classes of very different interests. 

For the socialists and anarchists the question is likewise not one of religion or of 
race, since these matters are indifferent to them. Neither can they justify the preju- 
dice upon the ground that some Jews are merchants and capitalists, for Christians and 
freethinkers are also merchants and capitalists. And it is against this whole class of 
industrial tyrants that the socialists contend. The socialists cannot join forces with 
the small proprietors in their struggle against the great capitalists, for the former still 
cling fast to property rights. Therefore, with them the socialists can find no common 
ground in antisemitism. In short, the socialists cannot be antisemites. On the other 
hand, they cannot be fhilosemites, except in so far as they recognize Jews as members 
of the proletariat. 

As to the question of Sionism, our socialists are against the movement, because 
it would seem to be an evacuation of a goodly part of their constituency. Further, 
the peculiar geographical position of Palestine would oblige the colonists to engage 
in commerce and trade, and would thus reduce them to the rank of slaves of the 
present mercantile system. 

As a final argument for joining forces with the antisemites is advanced the claim 
that the demonstrations of popular fury will prepare the people for the destruction of 
the industrial revolution that is to come. But, say our socialists, do not deceive your- 
selves. The dourgeotsie knows the difference between an anarchist and an antisemite. 
Therefore do not compromise the cause of socialism by union with the forces that 
make for nationalism and the preservation of the present industrial system.— “ Anti- 
sémitisme et Sinaisme” (Rapport présenté au Congrés ouvrier révolutionnaire inter- 


national (Paris 1900) par le groupe des Etudiants socialistes révolutionnaires 
internationalistes de Paris), in Z’Humanité nouvelle, September, 1900. 


3. W. 


Mental Derangement and Crime.—A careful investigation of statistics gathered 
from several penal institutions and insane asylums in Mecklenburg-Schwerin reveals 
certain facts regarding the relations existing between insanity and criminality in the 
population studied. Overlooking the practical distinction between the insane criminals 
and the criminally inclined insane, these facts may be briefly stated as follows: (a) 
The number of cases in which insanity and crime are associated is variously estimated 
by different authors at from 1.5 per cent. to 10 percent. of the whole number of 
criminals; insanity being from five to thirty times as frequent among criminals as 
among the non-criminal classes. (6) Of the two great classes of crime — occasional 
(murder, manslaughter, arson, etc.) and habitual (thievery, bigamy, vagrancy, etc.)— it 
is found that the percentage of crimes connected with insanity in the first class is more 
than five times that in the second. The corresponding truth that a very much larger 
percentage of the insane than of the mentally sound are liable to commit grave crimes 
is clearly shown by the facts inspected. (c) The relation of the sexes to crime seems 
not to be materially altered, save in the case of the graver crimes, where it is true that 
women under the influence of insanity are more liable to commit crimes of this class 
than when in sound mental health ; this is not true, to a corresponding degree, of the 
males. (d@) Persons inclined to crime and insanity are less apt to marry than are 
normal individuals. (e) The majority of the criminal insane are of middle age and 
possess little or no education. (/) Imprisonment very rarely acts as the original cause 
of mental disorder, though there is little doubt that it is very effective in promoting the 
development of tendencies toward insanity. This is due to several reasons, prominent 
among which are solitude and improper care. (g) While the insanity found among 
prisoners presents certain well-marked and uniform characteristics, it is greatly to be 
questioned whether these are of a nature to warrant the bestowing of a special name upon 
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this sort of insanity. (4) Weak-mindedness is the form of psychic abnormality most 
frequently encountered among the criminal insane. (7) Sensory illusions, noted among 
the criminal insane and named in the order of frequency of occurrence, are as follows : 
auditory, visual, tactile, gustatory, and olfactory. The chief delusions are. those of 
persecution, pursuit, coming freedom, and exaggerated personality. (7) Very few cases 
of feigned insanity are found. (4) Insane criminals are much more likely than others 
to attempt escape. (/) The chances are about one to three that an insane criminal 
will be recognized as such upon the occasion of his first crime and conviction.— Dr. 
ULRICH SCHEVEN, “Geistesstérung und Verbrechen in Mecklenburg-Schwerin,” 
in Archiv fir Kriminal-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, 4. Band, 1., 2., 3. u. 4. Heft. 
R. G. K. 


Socialism and Anarchism.—Great as is the danger to which society is 
exposed from anarchism, it is less serious than that which arises out of the temper of 
society toward the anarchism which its dreads. 

Anarchism is not a disease, but it is a symptom of a disease, and that disease 
is democracy. It was in order to counteract the ravages of that disease that Hamilton 
and his colleagues framed the checks and counterchecks which are such a unique 
feature of the American constitution, and which have so admirably preserved the 
balance in the working of that constitution. This has been one of the main factors in 
the amazing progress of the United States. 

We have the disease in quite as virulent a form as they have it in America. But, 
alas! we have not the remedy. A nation wholly abandoned to the heady law- 
lessness of a democracy is stricken to its very vitals with a deadly and incurable 
malady. Such a nation is a spectacle over which the gods might well weep with tears 
of pity. And such a spectacle is England today. Hence our statesmen sigh for a con- 
stitution similar to that of the United States. When Lord Salisbury, some months ago, 
said, “ Under a constitution such as ours you have, and ever can have, no adequate 
guarantee that either war or any other department of government will be efficiently 
conducted,” he put his finger on the fatally weak spot in England’s armor. 

Democratic government is on its trial, and it is by no means certain that it will 
emerge triumphantly from the test to which it is being subjected. Already it shows 
signs of breaking under the strain; at all events this is the case in England. If it is 
not true in the United States or France in the same degree, it is because those coun- 
tries are really less democratic than ours. 

The rock upon which democracy will shiver itself to atoms is property. And 
this is the common ground upon which socialism and anarchy meet. Anarchism 
says very little about property, and socialism says very little about liberty; their 
policy is, however, to coéperate toward undermining these two bastions, upon which 
the whole of civilization isfounded. If these go, all goes. 

At the present time in this country press, platform, Parliament, and even many 
of our nonconformist churches and philanthropic movements, are veritable seed-beds 
of socialism and anarchy, and the same remark applies with equal force to the United 
States. And the governments encourage rather than try to stop it. 

Both in the United States and in England people who profess to understand the 
signs of the times and to be statesmen and leaders calmly sleep on over a slum- 
bering volcano, which may burst into active eruption so suddenly as to over- 
whelm and confound those who are at ease in the midst of their luxury.— GEOFFREY 
LANGTOFT, in Fortnightly Review, October, 1900. B. F. S. 
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